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JOSIAH TATUM, ll as coming immediately from myself. But 


|| that you also may have a general knowledge 
|\of what I expect from you, I shall convey 
'\the following view, which I have of the bu- 
siness committed to your charge, as it ap- 
pears to me, and direet you to govern your- 
‘selves by it: as I am persuaded nothing 
once one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. || inconsistent therewith will be ordered by 

= — = |Mr. Lewis, without authority from me to 
| depart from it. 
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From the Southern Planter. 


| ae . 
\cricultural Letter from Gen. Wash= | Ist. Although it is almost needless to re- 
ington. ;\mark that the corn ground at the farm you 


We are indebted to the kindness of an old friend for overtook, ought to be kept perfectly clean 
following valuable document; valuable not only and well ploughed yet, because not only 
-sccount of the source from which it emanates, but|| the goodness of that crop depends upon such 
-equse it affords many excellent lessons from an able | management, but also the wheat crop which 
| practical farmer; it is strongly characteristic of | 1s to succeed it, I cannot forbear urging the 
» American hero. We see here the exercise in pri-|| propriety and necessity of the measure in 
“ate life of that attention to detail, and that inflexible | very strong terms. 
votion to order and discipline, which so eminently | 2nd. The wheat is to be got into the barns 
irks the public character of Washington. No one || or into stacks, as soon as it can be done with 
ap read this letter without seeing at once that the jany sort of convenience, that it may not, es- 
enter was an industrious, sound, practical farmer. | pecially the bearded wheat, which is subject 
Ths great man did not esteem the most minute details | to injury by wet weather, sustain loss in 
‘ agriculture unworthy his attention. I shocks—and because the shattered grain Sa 
|t will probably surprise the reader, to find General | 


| the fiekis may be beneficial to the stock; 
Washington insisting upon the use of harrows and} ; 


SF acai Gh os a | but no hogs are to be put on stubble fields 
Juvators in the cultivatron o is corn; is baa) in which grass seeds were sown last fall, 


uve been accustomed to plume ourselves upon as a . . 
ebeanignc esp eres , || winter or spring; other stock, however, may 
weh more modern invention, | . 


: > cee be turned on them, as it is rooting that would 

Tas letter, directed to his overseers, is taken from || aii oa 48 5 
the manuscript copy in Washington’s own hand-wri- |, be prejudicial. . 
ung, and, as we are informed, now appears in print | 3d. The whole Swamp, from the road from 
ts the Gut tihihe. Ev’s. Sp, || Manley’s bridge up to the lane leading to 
‘the new barn, is to be got into the best and 
‘most complete order for sowing grass seeds 
GENTLEMEN,—It being indispensably ne-||in August—or, at farthest, by the middle of 
cessary that [ should have some person at||September. The lowest and wettest part 
Mount Vernon through whom I can commu- || thereof is to be sown with timothy seed 
ueate my orders—who will see that these|/alone. All the other parts of it are to be 
orders are executed; or, if not obeyed, who||sown with timothy and clover seeds mixed. 
will inform me why they are not;—who || The swamp on the other side of the afore- 
wil receive the weekly reports and transmit ||said lane, now in corn and oats, is to be kept 
‘vem ;—receive money and pay it; and in| in the best possible order, that the part not 
zeneral to do those things which do not ap- felvendy sown with grass seeds, may receive 
pertain to any individual overseer—I have '|them either this autamn, as soon as the corn 
ent my nephew, Mr. Howell Lewis, (who || cun be taken off with safety, or in the spring, 
‘ves with me here) to attend to them, until | as circumstances shall dictate. 
(can provide a manager of established re-|} No exertion or pains are to be spared at 
mitation in these matters. You will, there-|| Dague-run to get the swamp from Manley's 
ime, pay due regard to such directions as|| bridge up to the meadow above, and the two 
‘0 May receive from him, considering them ||enclosures in the mill swamp, in the high- 

“sn—Vor. VIL—No. 7. (201) 











Philadelphia, July 14th, 1793. 
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Agricultural Letter from Gen. Washington. Vou. Vy 


est order for grass, to be sown in the time(|thus mixed, would not sell—and 2nq}, , 
and manner above mentioned. But that no||seedsman being accustomed to sow a }y,.; 5 
more may be attempted than can be executed) of wheat to the acre, would be at no jn. +. 
well, proceed in the following order with|cast a bushel of this or anything else. ,,., 
them, according as the weather may hap-| larly on that quantity of ground. oe 
pen to be, for this must be consulted, as dry | 6th. It is expected you will begin to «. 
weather will answer to work in the low! wheat early in August, and in ground per 
parts best, whilst the higher grounds may)\fectly clean and well ploughed. [| wow): 
be worked at any time. have, and do accordingly direct, that not jo 
Ist. Begin with the swamp from Manley’s) than five pecks of seed be sown on ea, 
bridge upwards, and get all that is not al-jjacre. The plan of the farm over which 
ready in grass well prepared for it, and in-||you look, is given to Mr. Lewis, from which 
deed sown. 2nd. That part of the lower)|the contents of each field may be know» 
meadow on the mill run, which lies between) And it is my express direction that ever 
the old bed of it and the race, and within, watch, and the best attention may be ciye; 
the fences. 3d. After this is done, take that)/to see that this quantity actually is put in: 
part in the enclosure above, which was in| for I have strong suspicions, but this oucl 
corn last year, lying between the ditch and) not to be hinted to them, that the seedsn, . 
fence of No. 1, up and down to the cross) help themselves to a pretty large toll. 
fences, 4th. Then vo over the ditch and || 7th. As soon as you have done sowing, 
prepare slipe after slipe, as the ditch runs,and even before, if it can be done conven). 
from the one cross fence to the other, and| ently, you are to set heartily about thresh. 
continue to do this as long as the season will||ing or treading out the wheat; and as fis: 
be good, or the seed can be sown with pro-|as it is got out, to have it delivered at th 
priety and safety. imill or elsewhere, according to directions, 
I conceive that the only way to get these||The longer this business is delayed, th 
grounds in good order and with expedition,) more waste and embezzlement will ther 
is to give them one good ploughing and then| be of the crop. The wheat is to be wel! 
to tear them to pieees with heavy harrows.| cleaned; the chaff and light wheat are t 
Whether it be necessary to cut down and||be properly taken care of for the horses or 
take off the weeds previous to these work- /other stock—and the straw stacked and se- 
ings, can be decided better by experiments! cured as it ought to be, against weather an 
on the spot, than by reasoning on it at a dis-|other injuries; and until the whole be de- 
tance. My desire is, that the ground shall||livered, it will require your constant and 
be made perfectly clean, and laid down) close attention. 
smooth; without which, meadows will al-|| 8th. The oats at the farm you overlook, 
ways be foul—much grass left in them, andjjare, I presume, all cut; in that case, let : 
inany scythes broken in cutting what is||the scythes, and cradles, and rakes, which 
taken off. you have received, be delivered over to tly 
4th. The buckwheat which has been sown|/mansion house; or if you choose to keep 
for manure, ought to be ploughed in, the mo-||them against next harvest, you must be re- 
ment a sufficiency of seed is ripe to stock the||sponsible for them yourself. 
ground a second time; otherwise, so far from|| 9th. The presumption also is, that the flax 
its answering the purpose of manure, it will/jis, ere this, pulled; let it be well secure?, 
become an exhauster, For this reason, if|and at a proper season stripped of its sec! 
the ploughs belonging to the farm are un-|and spread to rot. During this operation 
able to turn it in, in time, those of Muddy||let it be often examined, that it be not over- 
hole, Dague-run and Union farm, must com-||done, or receive injury in any other respect, 
bine to do it, the work to be repaid by the|/by lying out too long. 
farm which receives the benefit, as soon as|| 10th, Get the cleanest and best wheat tor 
the work is accomplished thereat. ‘seed, and that which is freest from onion 
5th. Where clover and timothy seeds are|,I would have about one-third of my who 
mixed and sown together, allow five pints of|crop sown with the common wheat; De 
the first, and three of the latter to the acre;|/third with the white; and the other third 
and where timothy only is sown, allow four||with the yellow bearded wheat. The over- 
quarts to the acre. Let the seed be mea-jjseers, with Davy, as he knows the state ©! 
sured in the proportions here allotted, and||his own farm and the quality of the wheat 
put into a half bushel, and the half bushel||which grows upon it, may meet and decide 
filled with sand or dry earth, and extremely||among themselves, whether it would be be=* 
well mixed together in your own presence,||to have some of each of these sorts on ever) 
or by yourself, which will answer two good||farm; or, in order more effectually to pre- 
purposes, viz: lst, to prevent theft, for seeds vent mixture, to have one sort only o ® 
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» [- 
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arm. In the latter case, the cutting of that ‘of live fences on proper ditches or banks; 
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h ripens first, and so on, must be ac-)|yet nothing has ever been, in a general way, 


slished by the force of all the farms, in-|:more shamefully neglected or mismaneged ; 


.4 of each doing its own work. If the) for, instead of preparing the ground properly 
od on one farm was to be sown on another,||for the rece} ption of the seed, and weeding 
ecially if seed which grew on a light soil,|and keeping the plants clean after they 

- to be sown on a stiff one; and that! come up, the seeds are hardly scratche d 
ich grew on a stiff one, sown on light)|into the ground, and are suffered to be smo- 
-ynd, advantages would unquestionably | 'thered by the weeds and grass, if they do 

It from it. ‘come up: by which means, the expense I 

“llth The potatoes at the mansion house! have been at in purchasing and sending the 

ast be worked by the ploughs from Union seeds, generally from Philadelphia, together 


em, and when this is required, it would be || with the labour, such as it is, that has been 


sot | conceive, to accomplish the work i in) incurred, i is not only lost, but—and which is 


handed to Mr. Lewis. 


, day. jof infinitely more import ince to me—season 
12th. It is expected that the fences will be|| after season passes away, and I am as far 


ade secure, and no damage permitted with-||from the accomplishment of my object as 
) them by creatures of any kind, or belong-|ever. I mention the matter thus fully, 
ng to any body—mine any more than others. } show how anxious I am, that all these ne 
i3th. The greatest attention is to be paid||which have been sown or planted, on the 
the stocks of all kinds on the farms; and/||banks of the ditches, 
e most that can be made of their manure) tended to; and the deficient spots made good 
a litter. They are to be counted regu-|\if you have, or can obtain the means for 
y, that no false reports may be made ;| doing it. 
a missing ones, if any, hunted for until | 17th. There is one thing I must caution 
found, or the manner of their going can be) you against, without knowing whether there 
‘counted for satisfactorily. | be cause to charge you W ith it or not,—and 
ldth. A weekly report, as usual, is to be||that is, not to retain any of my negroes, who 


should be properly at- 





may know better how the work goes on, 


mention when you begin to plough, hoe, or 
therwise work in a “field, and, when that. 


In this report, that I|/are able and fit to work in the crop, in or 


about your own house, for your own pur- 
|| poses. This I do not allow any overseer to 
ldo. A small boy, or girl, for the purpose of 


ld is finished. The increase, decrease and | fetching wood or water, tending a child, or 


changes are to be noted as heretofore—and 
t me ask— 
Lith. Why are the corn harrows thrown| 


aside, or so little used, that I rarely, of late, 


ever see or hear of their being at work? [| 


these jobs. 


| 
we been run to very considerable expense) 


| providing these and other implements for 


¥ farms; and to my great mortification and) it 
injury, find, generally speaking, that where- 
ever they were last used, there they remain, 


‘not stolen, till required again; by which 


isuch like things, I do not object to; but 
|80 soon as they are able to work out, I ex- 
‘pect to reap the benefit of their labour my- 
self. 

18th. Though last mentioned, it is not of 
the least importance, because the peace and 
| good government of the negroes depend upon 
‘it—and not less so my interest and your own 


| reputation. I do, therefore, in explicit terms 


‘enjoin it upon you, to remain constantly at 
‘home, unless called off by unavoidable busi- 


vans, they, as well as the carts, receive soj||ness, or to attend Divine worship; and to be 
uch injury from the wet weather and the|/constantly with your people when there. 
eat of the sun, as to be unfit for use: to re-||There is no other sure way of getting work 


ait or supply the place of which with new 
nes, my carpenters, who ought to be other- 
vise employed, are continually occupied in 
Harrows, after the ground is 
ell broken, would certainly weed and keep 


‘he corn clean, with more ease than ploughs. 


| hope, therefore, they will be used. And 
‘t is my express order that the greatest care 
be taken of the tools of every kind, carts 
ind plantation implements, in future—for I 
can no longer submit to the losses I am con- 


tunnally sustaining by neglect. 


16th. There is nothing I more ardently 
esire, nor indeed is there any more essen- 
‘al to my permanent interest, than raising 


well done and quietly, by negroes; for when 
an overlooker’s back is turned, the most of 
them will slight their work, or be idle alto- 
gether. In which case, correction cannot 
retrieve either, but often produces evils 
which are worse than the disease. Nor is 
there any other mode but this, to prevent 
thieving and other disorders, the conse- 

quence of opportunities. You will recollect 
that your time is paid for by me, and if | am 
deprived of it, it is worse even than robbing 
my purse, because it is also a breach of trust, 

which every honest man ought to hold most 
sacred. You have found me, and you will 
continue to find me faithful to my part of 
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The Quince.—High Prices and Low Prices. Vor. VII. 


Sse 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


High Prices and Low Prices, 


the agreement which was made with you,| 
whilst you are attentive to your part; but) 
it is to be remembered, that a breach on one} _. 
side releases the obligation on the other. If, || I ARMERS should bear in mind, that Joy 
therefore, it shall be proved to me that you) Prices have always heretofore been follow 
are absenting yourself from either the farm) Y. high prices; and extravagant and hich 
or the people, without just cause, I shall) Prices are uniformly succeeded by low ones: 
hold myself no more bound to pay the wages, the oldest farmer living, cannot point out , 
than you do to attend strictly to the charge|@eViation from this rule; in fact, it may a! 
which is entrusted to you, by one who has|/!nost be said to be a law of nature; it is th, 
every disposition to be | way things have always worked throughou: 
Your friend and servant, ‘ithe whole world ; where 1s the man that has 

Gro. Wasuixetos. | Xperience to contradict it? In times of de. 

ne a a NE eee ||pression it is a mark of wisdom to go ahead 

Siew dial Wide Wats and prepare for a better state of things — 

Tho Quince. | Manure your land and bring it Into a better 

‘jstate of cultivation, now when it can be 

As the time for planting fruit trees will)\done cheaply, and be ready to set sail when 
soon come round, I wish to call attention to, the tide turns; never wait till the marke: 
and invite a more extended cultivation of) js up to begin to improve your land, or you 
the quince tree. The fruit of this tree, ei-|)will be sure to have but little to sell whey 
ther green or dried, always commands a ithe day of generous prices comes about 
very generous price, and the market is never) again, which it surely will do. It is best 
overstocked with it. The quince produces} for a farmer always to keep his hand in, 2s 
the finest fruit when planted in a moist soil,|\the saying is, and not go to sleep on his 
and in a sheltered situation; it may be pro-)| dung fork, when his land needs waking up 
pagated by layers or cuttings, or by grafting.|| with some stimulating nutriment. Those 
The younger trees produce the finest fruit,|) whose memories are sufficiently retentive to 
and they should be renewed every 10 or 12)\remember 1819 and 20, may recollect the 
years, as by that time they become aged,|\desponding of that period; all the products 
though they will survive for a much longer|\of agriculture were low, very low indeed, 
period, but not generally to produce fine and||and many thought they would never rise 
fair fruit. ‘‘again—a gloom spread over the whole coun- 
The trees being small, they occupy but)\try, and not a few suffered their ‘arms to 
little room, and are not very liable to be in-|\deteriorate, thinking it useless to spend 
jured by cattle, if placed near a fence. Ajjmoney and labour in their improvement. 
field of 10 acres, is 660 feet on each side,|| Well, what followed 1—a time of prosperity 
and at a distance of 10 feet apart, which)jand money getting and spending, to such an 
will be sufficient, will well accommodate)extent as has rarely been known in an) 
264 trees around the fence, without inter-country. Something like this may again 
fering with the agricultural operations with-| happen; at all events, when our unwise law 
in the enclosure. In a few years this num-||makers get tired of trying foolish and permi- 
ber of trees would produce, on a very) cious experiments, and permit the mechanics 
moderate calculation, 66 bushels of quinces|\and manufacturers to work for the farmers 
annually, which at the lowest price they|| without too much competition from foreign- 
were ever known to sell, would net a sum/ers, and the farmers to feed them and to 
clear of all expense, far greater than can be||supply them with the raw materials to work 
produced by any other crop occupying the| upon, we may look for more prosperous times 


same space, The usual price of the green|\and better prices for agricultural products 
fruit is from four to six dollars per bushel, W. 


and the dried article sells proportionably| 


high. Why is it that the West, which for- Suretey Cuvurcn, in Sussex, repeats 2! 
wards so large an amount of dried peaches! .v}lables. In the whispering gallery of St. 


and apples to our eastern cities, sends no|/payj’s Church, London, the faintest sound 
dried quinces, which would sell for more is faithfully conveyed from one side to the 
than double the price ? 


- |lother, of the dome, but is not heard at any 

5g intermediate point. In the Cathedral of Gir- 
Ir is said that Bronchitis, and all similar|\genti, in Sicily, the slightest whisper © 
affections, may be prevented by bathing the||borne with perfect distinctness from the 
neck and breast every morning with cold||great western door to the cornice behind 
water. The experiment is at least worth a\|the high altar, a distance of 250 ft—Preree 
trial. on Sound. 


oe — 
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fommer’s Method of Making Manure. 





\We invite attention to the annexed re-| 
sort of Dr. Beck, on Bommer’s method of | 
sreparing Manure. — From a careful exami-| 
sation of the specifications and directions| 
“rnished us by Mr. Bommer, as well as from 
. personal examination of the process, from | 
-ye forming of the heap to its opening, we 
- convinced that the method must prove 
-aluable, and the manure so prepared, of the | 
est quality. There are many farms on 
hich immense quantities of coarse grass, 
rhistles, sedge, flags, and other weeds, are 
snually grown, of which no use can be pro- 
stably made—all these, and with them the 
ge piles of straw which are heaped round 
»any barns to cause them to decay, may by 
‘his method be expeditiously and cheaply 

sverted into the best of manure—the cost 
‘ the materials which the farmer will have 
‘) purchase, being only from fifteen to twen- 
ty cents per cord, and the labor only such as 
s necessary to form a compost heap of any 

na 


Rie 








Report on Bommer’s process of making 
Vegetable Manure by Fermentation. 


At the request of Mr. Bommer, the under- 
sgned were present on the 14th of Septem- 
er, at the preparation of the materials used 

y him for making the above manure. As 
Mr. Bommer’s process is patented, it will o 
urse not be expected that the committee 
in go into details further than what he him- 
vif makes public. They have, however, no 
nesitation in stating, that the materials men- 
toned in his specification were all used; that 
the experiment was in every respect fairly 
ade; and that the whole is evidently con- 
acted on the most approved chemical prin- 
ples. 

Two heaps were prepared; the first 
made of dry materials, principally straw of] 
various grains, and probably weighing about 
1000 Ibs.; the second was composed of lig- 
neous vegetables, dry and green—such as; 
“ornstalks, potatoe stems, thistles and various 
‘ner weeds. This weighed probably about 
+*) lbs, and was propped against the first 
UPA Dp, 

The following table was kept at the re- 

est of the committee. It exhibits the de- 
“tee of heat developed during the process o 
“mentation, ascertained daily by immersing 
‘se bulb of a thermometer in the centre o 
tach heap. 


First heap—Dry Straw. 


; Degrees. 
Sept. 15, at 6 o'clock P. M. 76 
“ 16, at 7Zo’clock A. M. 87 
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Degrees 
Sept. 16, at 6 o'clock P. M. oO r 

“ 17, at Zo'clock A. M. 06 
“ at Go'clock P. M. (ys ; 
“ 18, at o'clock A. M. 103 
“ 19, at So’clock P. M. 9 ; 
“* 20, at 7 o'clock A. M. 102 ' 
6 at 6o'clock P. M. 107 : 
“ 621, at 7 o'clock A. M. 113 
at 6 o'clock P. M. 117 > 
“« = 6§22, at ZToclock A. M. 126 i 
“« §6§°23, at 10 o'clock A. M. liv Sot 
“« 24, at 10 o'clock A. M. 123 
“« =69825, at 10 o'clock A. M. 137 
“ 96, at 10 o’clock A. M. 152 
“« 27, at 10 o'clock A. M. 116 
* 28, at Yo'clock A.M. 122 iS 

Second heap—Green Stuff. f 

Degrees. : 
Sept. 16, at 6 o'clock P. M. 0) 

“ 17, at T7o'’clock A.M. 109 cy 
“ at 6 o'clock P. M. 127 
“« 18, at 8 o’clock A. M. 161 
“ 19, at 5o’clock P. M. 136 4 he 
“ 20, at To'clock A.M. 152 2a 
re at 6o0'clock P. M. 161 
“« 21, at 7o’clock A. M. 173 
“ at 6 o'clock P. M. 178 | 
“ §622, at Zo'clock A. M. 14 
“« 23, at 10 o'clock A. M. 142 r 
“« 24, at 10 o'clock A. M. 157 
“ 25, at 10 o’clock A. M. 1&2 
“« 26, at 10 o’clock A. M. 201 
“ 27, at 10 o’clock A. M. 138 
« =6©28, at 9o'clock A. M. 146 

The fermentation was discontinued Sept. 

28, when the heaps were opened for exhibi- ~ 
tion. The committee examined them on the : 
Sth of October, and are quite satisfied that he 
the result is a satisfactory one. The heap 4 
formed of 1000 lbs. dry straw, was found to 2 
contain by measurement 225 solid feet, or Te | 
one cord and three quarters, estimated to | 
weigh 4000 Ibs. The material furnished ; 
must prove a valuable manure; and the 
more so, as it employs many articles now 
worthless or deleterious. In all matters of 

this nature, experience is of course worth y 
more than mere theory; but it will be a mat- 

ter of great disappointment, if a process com- A 
bining as this does, an application of the 

most correct chemical principles, with the ~~ 
employment of the most efficient agents, * 3 
does not in due time, become a favorite with ; 

the farmer. T. R. Becx, Chairman. . 

Mr. Bommer states in his prospectus, that ‘a 
the merit of his method essentially consists eh 
in the four following important points: , ees 

1. In being able to reduce in a short time. a 
all kinds of straw and ligneous weeds to a oy ae 
rich, unctuous and durable manure, such as e253 


206 Indian Corn. 


Vor. VII, 
setae einai iii : 
ened. rye, buckwheat, and | four persons; and if we add milk, s Sugar, of 
grains; stalks of Indian corn,|| butter, the breakfast will cost one half D 
rice, and other plants; dried or green potatoe |) ny each meal for families and children, 

tops, leaves, stalks, and roots of all kinds of | is a little singular, how little is known j» 
plants; green or dried reeds, green rushes, \ England of this most valuable grain, whi, 
sea weeds, heather broom, stubble, in fact||is so extensively raised and used througho 
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every thing belonging to the vegetable king-|| this country. 
and a great many other things lying) ury. 
about farms which are often allowed to go to||on oat meal and potatoes. 


dom, 


W aste, 
verted into the best manure or compost. 


separated, would not and could not produce} 
the desired effect. 
3. In the production of a very considerable 
quantity of factitious water, which, when 
combined with other ingredients, forming 
lees, furnishes the farmer with a fertilizing 
liquid, the commixture of which, in either ve- 
getable or mineral substances, gives a ma- 
nure of the richest kind. 

In the production of a quantity of ni- 
trate of lime and caustic potash; of ammonia 
and saltpetre—four substances which modern 
chemistry has found to contain the most fe- 
cundating properties possible.-—From the Al- 
bany Cultivator. 


Indian Corn. 


Some of the advocates of the Corn Laws 
in England and in this country, are turning 
their attention to the introduction of Corn, 
or as it is called in that country, Maize, as 
wn article of food for the laboring classes. A 
letter was recently published at the Albion 
office, believed to be from the pen of Dr. 
Bartlett, addressed to Lord Ashburton, on 
the importance of the corn and flour trade 
with Great Britain, via the St. Lawrence, 
and particularly on the advantages of intro- 
ducing Indian corn. The writer is of the 
opinion, that this description of grain ought 
to be admitted into Britain, via the St. Law- 
rence, free; that it could be shipped at an 
average of fifty cents, and be laid down there 
so as to stand in less than $1 a bushel, one 
penny sterling per pound. So far as the ex- 
port of the article is concerned, if it could 
be direct from the states, it would be of im- 
mense importance and advantage to both 
countries; and indeed, by the way of the 
St. Lawrence it might be sent very cheap. 
The Ohio corn, which is most abundant, 
might be shipped through this channel, to 
cost in England a much lower sum than 
the writer of the letter has named. 
it would be the cheapest and most nutri- 
tious food, there can be no question; for it 
is ascertained, that one pound of Indian meal, 
properly cooked, will furnish a breakfast for 


That| 


There, wheat bread is " lu. 
The common people subsist princip 
To show h \ 


Even the ground itself may be con-|| little is known of Indian corn, the import ¢ 
‘|consumption into the kingdom from July 
In the combination or alliance of fecun-|| 1828, to December, 1841, 13} 
dating substances, the use of which, when|} 1,188,232 


years, was 
bushels, while of wheat there was 


one hundred times that quantity, and of oats. 
about twenty-five umes during that period, 
If the merits of Indian corn could be once 
known, and could be but partaken of by the 
common people of England for a short time, 
we have no doubt it would command a « 
sumption that would be most beneficial te to 
this country. 

In the United States the quantity of maize 
consumed is immense, and in the proportion 
of about four and a half bushels to one of 
wheat 

The following are the returns of Indian 
corn produced in each State in 1889, by the 
United States Census. 


wee 


Bushels. | 
1. Tennessee, 44,006,188 17. 
. Kentucky,  39,847.120 18, 
. Virginia, 34,577,591) 19. 
. Ohio, 33,668, 144,20. 
. Indiana, 28,155,887|2 
. N. Carolina, 23,893,763): 
. Illinois, 22,634,211): 
. Alabama,  .20,.947,004/24. N. Hampshire, 1,162.72 
9. Georgia, 20,905, 122)25. Vermont, 1,119.67" 
. Missouri, 17,332,524)26. Maine, OW) i 
.8. Carolina, 14,720,805)27. Florida, mun 74 
2. Pennsylva., 14,240,022)28. Rhode Island, 40.4 
3. Mississippi, 13,161,237]29. Wisconsin, 379.5) 
. New York,  10,972,08¢ 130. District Col., 39455 
5. Marytand, 8,233, 0R% 
16. Louisiana, 5,952,912 


Bushels 

4.246,02 
4361.95 
2.277 0 
2 (9 “Wu 
1A0o 12 


Arkansas, 
New Jersey, 
Michigan, 
Delaware, 

. Mass., 

. Connecticut, 1,509.44] 
. lowa, 1,406.24] 


© 
~ 


DIA ke Het 


Total, 377,531,275 

By this table it will be seen, that more 
than two-thirds of the crop of Indian corn ts 
raised in the slave holding States—and of 
this quantity but a very small portion is ex- 
ported. It is the great staple for the food o! 
all classes, but particularly for the blacks, 
and also for animals. Indeed, in many of the 
southern States, scarcely any other descrip 
tion of grain is grown, Planters there say, 
that Indian corn at twenty-five cents, Is bet: 
ter than cotton at eight cents. 

The above table is a curiosity; it will be 
seen that New York is behind fourtees 
States in the culture of corn—very consi¢- 
erably behind Mississippi. The New Eng- 
land States stand very low in the scale— 
Massachusetts is even behind the little Stat’ 
of Delaware. Tennessee is the banner State. 
The production of that State exceeds that 
of sixteen other States besides. ‘The aggt™ 
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tp yield is over three hundred and seventy- manure on the ground as you think will pos- 

“ven millions of bushels, which, at half a sibly do, and then go over it, and put as much 
‘ar a bushel, would amount to over one) more! 


ndred and eighty-eight millions, sufficient} Grazing and raising wheat in this vicinity, 




















to pav all the indebtedness of the States.— have become but a dull business. Farmers 
y Y. Express. in the interior, and in the west, on their rich 
| . virgin soils, and cheap lands, and with their 

Cabbages. Increasing facility for transportation, can af- 


tl « ‘ . ' 
c Cc Ww ford to drive our beef and wheat out of the 
Eprrors OF THE Farmers’ Capinet.—We) market. We must look around, and see if 


arn from a late number of the United) our lands, may not here be more profitably 
states Farmer, that a Committee of the Ame- appropriated to articles of a perishable na- 
»can Institute, recently reported an €xalll-| ture, and yet of every dav demand, which the 
ation they had made last fall, of a field of} distant agriculturist cannot supply. 

abbages of about twenty acres, on the farm || These facts are stated, and these hints are 
* Lambert Wyckoff, at Bushwick, Long} thrown out by one, who knows something of 
Island; which they found in a remarkably||the difficulty of growing profitable crops in 
ine condition. From something less than||the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and who 
nacre of this field, a dozen cabbages were! is sensible, there is now full demand for all 
jected, the average weight of which Was \the shrewdness of the farmer. If he would 
twenty-four Ibs. and three-quarters. From a make both ends meet, he must be wide awake. 
ved of red pickling cabbage, half a dozen||te must not settle down contented to raise 
heads were selected, which averaged twelve) the same identical crops that his father, and 


s. and three-quarters. These were certain-| grandfathers raised betore him—to profit or 
: fine specimens of this excellent plant, and) 


; \no profitj—but he must wake up to a new 
s the Committee very properly observe, re-|'state of things, and study his location—the 
‘ected great credit upon the gardener, Peter’ adaptation of his land to crops—and the de- 
Hultz. But it was in Bergen county, N. J 


: ‘| mands of the market within his reach. Z. Y. 
that the lover of Zour Krout might look)| 


road over extensive fields, and promise), au 
uimself never to fear a scarcity of his fa-| Compost and Liquid Manures. 
orite luxury. The Committee say, the land|| Manures are the very sinews of agricul- 
n that section is very rich and fertile, being ture; its food; its life-blood. To this matter 
terally embedded with the shells of oysters.| the attention of most farmers cannot be too 
“So congenial is the soil to the growth of cab-|/strongly directed. 
age, that the roots of this plant are seldom|; It is generally conceded, that all animal 
ttacked by insects, which prove so destruc-|/manures have most efficacy when applied in 
tive in less favoured situations.” After sur-||the greenest state. They are then most 
eying the crop of Garret Vreeland, which) active: and their chemical effects upon the 
‘ney visited by invitation, the Committee)soil are immediate and powerful. In a di- 
tok “a circuit of three miles around the|jrect application to the soil, however, they 
outhern part of Bergen township. In the) cannot be very thoroughly intermixed; and 
course of this short ramble, 774 acres, yield-|/on this account, without question, they are 
‘ig more than six hundred thousand heads of|less efficacious than they would be, if uni- 
abbages, fresh, vigorous and thriving,” came} formly distributed and thoroughly incorpo 
vithin their view. On Long Island they! rated with the earth. To effect this object 
pant the hills about three feet apart each|/in the best manner, it is desirable to form 
way, early in the spring:—in Bergen, where||them in compost heaps, with other sub- 
‘he soil is more fertile, they are planted but||stances; mud, scrapings of yards, scrapings 
‘tle more than two feet distant, thus giv-||of roads, sods, or decayed vegetable matters 
ng from eight to ten thousand plants on an||of every description; and even simple loam 
cre, or mould, or any substance which will act as 
Now it appears to me, that the cabbage||a retentive absorbent. Thus compounded, 
‘ture, when properly managed, and on soils||the liquids of the manure will be retained 
‘iat suit, and within a reasonable distance of|\and the escape of the valuable gaseous efflu- 
market, must be a profitable one. In your||via prevented ; and by being thoroughly and 
*n good city, they are always of ready sale,||equally intermixed and diffused, the whole 
‘ringing from two to five ‘ols. the hundred.|!mass becomes a valuable and efficacious ma- 
‘hey delight in a rich soil: indeed they will||nure. The amount of manure in this way 
t thrive in any other. I remember the||is greatly increased; and it is believed, that 
“vice of an old Dutch neighbor, who said, ifj|one part of green animal manure, combined 
/08 Would raise fine cabbages, put as much)jin this way with two parts of mould, swamp 
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mud, decomposed peat, and even some por-| 
tion of clay, will prove quite as serviceable) 
as if the whole mass were animal manure, | 
applied in a raw and unmixed state. Some 
intelligent farmers maintain, that the pro-| 
portion of animal manare requisite to im-| 
pregnate a large mass in compost, is much} 
less than I have allowed. This can be al-|! 
ways favourably done in a well constructed | 
barn-yard. ‘The bottom of a barn-yard ought’ 
always to be kept well covered with loam or) 
mud, or other matters to absorb the liquids| 
of the yard. But it may often be done to| 
advantage, where the manure on a field de-| 
signed to be cultivated, is seasonably carried | 
out and mixed with mould obtained from the 
headlands to form the heap, which being 
turned over and worked up once or twice, 
will then be fit for use. 

There is another matter to which [ invite 
the attention of farmers; that is, the saving 
of liquid manures. In the best districts on 
the continent of Europe, the liquid parts of 
manure are considered in every respect equal | 
to the solid. There, provision is made for| 
saving and compounding them with the 
greatest care, in stone and water-proof! 
vaults, formed under their cow-houses. In| 
our dairy districts especially, where large 
herds of cows are kept, a great amount of 
this manure might be secured by vaults, 
formed under the stalls, with spouts leading 
into them. With a view to the same object 
likewise, the cattle, instead of lying in the 
yards at night, should be always tied in 
stalls. If the barn is properly ventilated, 
and the stalls littered, they will lay as com- 
fortably and securely as in the yards; and 
the saving of manure would much more 
than pay for any extra trouble which it 
might be supposed to involve. These are 
homely subjects, but as important as they 
are homely. Doubling our manures, is quad- 
rupling our crops; and whoever will look 
with disdain upon a manure heap, is indiffer- 
ent to some of the most wonderful opera- 
tions of the economy of nature; and to the 
most remarkable and instructive lessons of 
philosophy. —Exchange paper. 


Leaves.—Gather up leaves and put them 
into your hog-yards; also decayed vegetable 
substances of every kind. Anything that 
will make manure, ts worth preserving. 
Look around your premises and see how 
much you can save in this way. Are there 
no old heaps of ashes, or refuse matter o 
any kind, encumbering your door-yards! no 
banks of rich mould to be converted into 
compost, to help the crops of the coming 
year? 


der cultivation. 
jin the way of the scythe while mowing. 


Stones on Cultivated Land, 


Ir is an error to suppose that stones show’ 
be entirely removed from land which js yp. 
The stones which would } 
course should be removed, but all the smaller 
ones should remain; and if wholly or a 
tially embedded in the soil, they presery 
the moisture during a drought, and thy. 
serve materially to increase the crop, Ty 
following article from the Gentleman's Ma-. 
azine, published in 1773, is to that point: © 

“It has been long known to experienced 
farmers, that taking away very small stones 
and flints, is detrimental to ploughed Janis 
in general; but more particularly so to thiy 
light lands, and all lands of a binding nature. 
It was, however, never imagined that the 
damage could be so great, as it is now found 
to be, since unusual quantities of flints ay) 


jother stones have been repeatedly gathere: 


for the use of turnpike and other roads. |) 
the parish of Sterenage, in Hertfordshire, 
there is a field known by the name of Chalk. 
dell field, containing about 200 acres; the 
land in this field was formerly equal, if no: 
superior, to most lands in that county; but 
lying convenient for the surveyers of the 
roads, they have picked it so often, and strip- 
ped it of the flint and small stones to such « 
degree, that it is now inferior to lands that 
were formerly reckoned not much over hal! 
its value, acre for acre. 

“ Nor is it Chalkdell field alone that hia: 
materially suffered in that county by the 
above mentioned practice; several thousand 
acres bordering on the turnpike roads from 
Wellwyn to Baldock, have been so muci 
impoverished, that the loss to the inhert- 
ance forever, must be computed at a great 
many thousand potinds. What puts it be- 
yond a doubt that the prodigious impoveris)- 
ment of the land is owing to no other cause 
but picking and carrying away the stones, 
is, that those lands have generally been most 
impoverished, which have been most often 
picked; nay, I know a field, part of whics 
was picked, and the other part ploughed up 
before they had time to pick it, where the 
part that was picked, lost seven or eig!' 
parts in ten, of two succeeding crops; ane 
though the whole field was manured an: 
managed in all respects alike, yet the imp- 
verishment was visible where the stones he: 
been picked off, and extended not an inc! 
farther; an incontestible proof of the bene! 
of the stones.”— Exchange paper. 


Arrange your house in order due, 
Your garden, gates, and fences too; 
Neglect’s offensive, and what’s worse, 
It helps to make an empty purse. 





Agricultural Exhibition. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. But ] must not forget to say a W ord to Z. 
om his jadgment on cattle; on this, if I mis- 
take not, he will fee} more sensitive than on 
Vessrs. Eprrors, —Your correspondent Le any other point that I have touched upon. 


Agricultural Exhibitions. 


‘» his rejoinder, sets t60 with charging me ile seems to take great credit to himself, 
with untruth; but, judging of intentions by because he always held the Prince of Wales 


+s | am free to sub mit to your re aders, supe rior to Colostra, inasmuch as the judges 


wie ther his article in your November nuin- si) c ecla le ee WY hy eve ry boy WW ho attended 
ber, does not carry with it evidence of the the exhibition when these two su perior bulls 


losin to injure the Agricultural Society,|| were exhibited, took either side. Colostra or 


by impugning the motives of the committee Prince of Wales; and they could not be 


f iudges. It may be admitted, that at the! wrong, both being so near perfection: but 
last exhibition there were fewer persons on he ventures on an untrie d O ne —a bull that 
the cround than at the meeting of 1841, and) did not come to the ground, heralded as the 
fewer sheep exhibited; but the true causes, “best bred” — ‘splendid,” &c.; but one with- 


of this falling off, were the terrible drought) out character, as he was “without pedigree,” 


of the season and the dust on the roads,)jas Z. declares. Here then is a fair issue on 
which deterred many from travelling and) the judgment of Z. and I propose that the 


driving fat sheep and cattle to the exhibi-!|decision shall be left to anv set of the 


tion; as also the destruction of the bridge judges—even to those who pleased him the 
over the Schuylkill, at the falls; that re-| most; and if they will say that the buil of 
syectable farmer and regular contributor,| his choice is the best, or even third or fourth- 
Isaac W. Roberts, Esqr., of Lower Merion, rate to another on the ground of the same 
made an effort to bring a few of his young)jace and at the same time, I will purchase 
stock by the upper bridge, which he re-||it and make him a present of it. Or, if 
pented before he reached the ground; while he does not like this, I will state another 
his large cattle had to be left at home. And)\mode of deciding—they say. every thing is 
then, the day of exhibition was unfortunately’ worth only what it will bring—now, the 
fixed for the day after the general elections, young bull which took the first premium at 
f this State; ‘consequently, many farmers |the exhibition, i is held by his owner at not 
at a distance wh 10 attended them, could not) less than $1000; whether he can sel! him 
arrive in time the next morning, when the''at this, I cannot tell, but I am sure he is 
exhibition opened: and these causes were worth more to him than that sum, for his 
understood and spoken of on the ground at; calves this season, will like ly cover that 
the time, to account for some of the stalls amount; but the bull which was judged in- 
being empty. I have already stated, that)'ferior to him, being awarded the second pre- 
the cause of Judge Longstreth’s removing mium, sold on the ground, at private sale, 
his cattle from the ground, was not in con-||for, I think, something like S400; while Z.’s 
quence of their being held exceptionable,|/favourite could have been purchased of his 
for they were awarded premiums, Z. com-| owner the same day—and can, even yet, if 
plains that I did him injustice in making! not sold—at something like $40! So much 
him say, that there were cattle, on which |for Z.’s judgment in cattle. CULLEY. 
the Society had heretofore lavished their 
premiums in the most extravagant manner;|| Our intelligent correspondents, * Z,” and “ Culley,” 
lam free to confess that I did, in chief, ac-|| wit excuse the liberty which we have felt obliged to 
cuse him of censuring the Society for'| exercise,—as an editorial privilege—that of curtailing 
lavishing their premiums on some cattle a little redundancy. We hope they will admit that 
most extravagantly ; : but how I did him in-| ‘their articles are not weakened by it: but we are con- 
Justice in this, I am ata loss to know. He strained to propose that the subject shall now be drop- 
also asserts, that the owner of Leander! ped. It would, indeed, be refreshing, were they to ex. 
caused him to be removed from the ground |) ercise their abilities on a topic on which all were 
immediately on the publication of the award | agreed —Eo. 
of the second premium, declaring that he vilhilantsiaesnneieipintiicege 
considered his bull disgraced by it—thus 
breaking through the rules of the Society, | || Cure ror Corns.—Take a small piece of 
himself being one of the framers of these||flannel that has never been washed; wrap, 
rules. Now, I know this to be untrue, as I/\or sow it around the toe :—one thickness 
am authorized by the owner to say; for the: A ill be sufficient. Wet the flannel where 
bull was not removed on the occasion, until the corn is, night and morning, with fine 
taken home with the other cattle, late on) ‘sweet oil. Renew the flannel weekly, and 
the evening of the last day of the exhibi-at the same time pare the corn, and it will 
ion. } soon disappear.—Leeds Intelligencer. 
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On the Cultivation of the Raspberry. 


Tue raspberry, like the strawberry and 
currant, and other small fruits, the goose- 
berry excepted, has been greatly neglected 
in its cultivation. Though common in every 
garden, and everywhere esteemed, next to 
the strawberry, for its rich and handsome 
fruit, yet few individuals have attempted 
improved methods of growth, by which the 
size, beauty, excellence and productiveness 
of the berries, may be increased to a much 
greater degree than they are generally seen 
in our gardens, 

The raspberry is as susceptible of im- 
provement as the strawberry; yet, while in 
the latter we have the beautiful Keen's 
seedling, and our own, (Hovey’s,) variety, 
contrasting with such marked superiority 
over the small and inferior berries of the 
older sorts, the same varieties of the rasp- 
berry are now cultivated that were common 
20 or 30 years ago, and they are still deemed 
the most desirable sorts. ‘The same atten- 
tion bestowed on this fruit, that has been 
devoted to the gooseberry, would undoubt- 
edly have resulted in the production of va- 
rieties much superior to those at present 
grown. 

The raspberry, like the strawberry, is a 
native of low and partially shady situations, 
growing in boggy or soft black soils, which 


allow its roots to strike deep, and throw up 


a free growth of its vigorous suckers. It is 
only in such situations, in their wild state, 


On the Cultivation of 


_———_ 


the Raspberry. Vor. VI} 
————_————— ————————— 
the many complaints which are made of »),, 
meagre produce of many raspberry plan). 
tions, may be attributed wholly to the | 
and droughty soils in which they are 
planted. 

Situation.—A cool aspect is of materi, 
consequence; and to secure this, the nor 
side of a fence or trellis, which wil] for», . 
screen from the sun, is the most favourab|o. 
on the north side of a shrubbery, or row ,: 
fruit trees, is also a suitable place. If no. 
ther of these situations is to be had, 
open spot in the garden may be chosen, a). 
ways being careful to avoid the south or eas 
side of a fence. A temporary shade may bp 


ign? 


Ore: 


effected in the open garden, by planting , 


row of running beans on the south side 
Having selected a proper place, proceed 
prepare the soil. 

Soil.—A good soil is the most important 
requisite. Having marked out the size of 
the bed, if the earth is not naturally yer, 
rich and deep, preparations should be mace 
to trench it. First cover the surface wit) 
three or four inches of bog earth, if to be 
procured, or, in its place, leaf soil, and jf 
these are not conveniently to be had, good 
old rotten hot-bed manure, which has laid a: 
least six or eight months: that from hot-beds 
made in April, will do for use in the follow. 
ing October, and if a portion of the bed was 
leaves, it is so much the more to be pre- 
ferred. Having spread the manure upon 
the surface, it should then be trenched in, 
two spades deep, or about eighteen inches, 


that the plants are found productive; on 
light and thin soils, and in high and exposed 
situations, the growth of the suckers is lim- 
ited, and the fruit scarcely ever attains any 
size. Nature thus teaches the proper mode 
which the cultivator sheuld adopt in the 
growth of the plants; and it should be his 
object to follow her, rather than to divert||cious selection of plants. Suckers of all 
and thwart her in the course she has pointed||sizes are generally thrown up, and many 
out for us to pursue. [cultivators would naturally select the largest : 

The plants are frequently set out in light |) such, however, are not the best; those ot 
and poor soils, crowded together, left un-|;medium size, neither too large nor too smal, 
trimmed, choked up with a profuse growth||have the finest roots, and spread more ra- 
of weak stems, and what little fruit they|}pidly than the others. In selecting, refer- 
produce, nearly dried up, from the arid situ-}] ence should be had to the roots rather than 
ation in which they are placed. On the con-|| the tops. 


placing the manure at the bottom of the 
trench. Level the surface, and spade in an 
inch or two more of the same kind of ma- 
nure, and after allowing a week for the bed 
to settle, it will be ready for planting. 
Procuring plants.—The success of plant- 
ing out, depends considerably upon a judi- 
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trary, in cool, deep, and moist soils, in a 
sheltered and partially shaded place, the 
plants throw up suckers to the height of six 
or eight feet, and produce a profusion of 
large, handsome, and well flavoured berries. 
So well assured are the most eminent Eng- 
lish cultivators of the raspberry, of its love 
of a cool and moist soil, that some writers 


Planting out.—Having prepared the beds 
and secured a sufficient number of plants, 
preparations may be made for setting out. 
A spade, a rake, and a garden hoe will be 
the proper implements to accomplish this. 
The bed being marked out, stretch the line 
across the bed, at the distance of two feet 
from the walk: commence on either side o! 


have strenuously recommended the use o 
bog earth and rotten leaves, in the place o 
the richest loam. We are well assured that 


the line at one end, by taking out the earth 
the width and depth of the spade; place 
the plant against the line, and throw the soll 
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out of the second hole to fill up the first: in||made every fifth or sixth year, and the soil 
this way proceed, until the whole bed is jtrenched and renewed by the application of 
planted, treading the soil lightly around || the compost already mentioned. 
each plant; with the rake, smooth and level Wits raspberry is rarely attacked by in- 
the whole, and the work is finished. The//sects. On this account, it requires very 
rows should be three feet apart, and the/jlittle care at the hands of the cultivator. 
niants three feet apart in the rows, As a market fruit, it is particularly worthy 
Winter treatment.—On the approach of|/of attention, requiring less care than the 
cold weather, it will be necessary to protect || strawberry, easier picked, and the finer sorts 
the plants for the winter. The best method jcommanding a good price.—Hovey’s Maga- 
of doing this, is simply to bend the branches|| zine. 
down to the ground, and cover them with; a 
fur or five inches of the soil. Some culti-| 
vators use leaves, and others coarse manure, | 
int we believe nothing answers better than) 
the common soil in which they grow. Tue Sr. GrorGr’s anp APPoquiNIMINK HUN- 
Summer treatment.—As soon as canger DRED AGRICULTURAL Soctery, in Newcastle 














For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


St. George’s Agricultural Society. 


of cold weather is over, which is generally ||County, Delaware, met at Cantwell’s bridge, 
the Ist of April, the plants should be unco-|jon the 19th of October last. to attend their 
vered, and a stake placed to each, to which|/annual cattle show, and to have a ploughing 
the stems should be securely tied: the first;;}match. But owing to the continuance of the 
symmer, very little must be expected from || drought, the ploughing match was deferred 
the plantation, and only a few suckers will! until the 10th of November last—the time 
be thrown up from each plant; but by the||for the Society's annual meeting. 
second year they will be more numerous,|} The number of cattle and other stock ex- 
and produce considerable fruit. As soon as||hibited, was mech smaller than that of last 
the plants are tied up, proceed to level the) year—owing to their bad condition, on ac- 
round, and give it a neat finish with the|;count of the drought, which had destroyed 
rake: the only after culture is to keep down||the pasture on the upland. There were, 
the weeds and the surface loose, by occa-||however, a number of fine animals pre- 
sional hoeings. sented—and the premiums awarded as fol- 

Autumnal dressings.—Enriching the bed|| lows, viz: 
at the time of planting, is not sufficient to HORSES. 
-eep the plants in good condition. The ‘ 
oe al have a sicadind of two or three i To Mr. Andrew Eliason, for the best stal- 
inches of compost every autumn. This|}'!©"- : 
should be laid “a in October, and lightly | To Dr. C. 8. Green, for the best brood 
forked in, bearing in mind that a mixture of||'™#T°- : ‘ 
bog earth, or leaf soil and manure, is better|| , 1° Mr. Wm. Cleaver, for the best 2 year 
for the plants than all manure. This will old colt. 
encourage the growth of the roots, and in 
the spring, the suckers which are thrown up 
to form the bearing plants of the next sea- 
son, will be much stronger. cow, &2. 

Pruning.—The raspberry can hardly be To Major John Jones, for the best native 
said to need pruning, in the common accepta-|| heifer, (Mayflower,) Land-measurer. 
tion of that term. All that is required is to|} ‘To General Mansfield, for the best native 
shorten the most vigorous bearing stems,|| bull calf, (Captain,) Land-measurer. 
and to cut away the old wood after it has 
produced its fruit. The second summer after SHEEP. 
planting, the plants will throw up a quan-|} To John M. Woods, for the best Leices- 
tity of suckers: if numerous and small, four||ter buck, Blacklock’s Treatise on Sheep. 
or five of the best should be left their entire|| To James T. Carpenter, for the best Bake- 
length; if large and strong, a should be}} well buck, Farmers’ Cabinet, 1 year. 
shortened to four or five feet, and the super-|| ‘To John M. Woods, for the best pen of 
fluous ones rooted up, unless wanted to form|| Leicester ewes, (six,) $2. 
new plantations. 

SWINE. 


_ As the raspberry is a rapid grower after 
it once takes hold of the soil, quantities o To James T. Carpenter, for Berkshire 


suckers will spring up, which, in the course|| boar, $1. 
of four or five years, will weaken the plants. To William Robson, for a sow and five 
On this account new plantations should be}| pigs, #2. 


CATTLE. 
To Major Jones, for the best native bull, $3. 
To Major Maitland, for the best native 
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St. George’s Ag. Society.— 
BUTTER. 

To Mrs. M. B. Polk, for the best fresh 
butter, butter-bowl. 


On the 10th of November the Society 
met—elected its officers for the ensuing 
year, and held the ploughing match, which 
was postponed for that day. The following 
is the repoit of the committee, appointed to 
decide the merits of the different ploughs 
entered for the premium, viz: 

The undersigned committee, appointed to 
award the premiums offered at the plough- 
ing match, which took place this day,—re- 
port, that the following ploughs were en- 
tered, viz: 

Ist. Beach’s Concave, No. 10, owned by 
Levi Ryan,—ploughman, Charles Carter. 

2nd. Prouty’s Centre-draught, No.5, owned 
by Major John Jones,—ploughman, Richard 
Cochran. 

3d. Beach’s Coneave, No. 9, owned by 
John Whitlock,—ploughman, William E. 
Riggs. 

4th. Prouty’s Centre-draught, No. 5, own- 
er and ploughman, A. Snow Naudain. 


The Committee feel great hesitation in 
awarding the premium to any one of the 
ploughs—the work of all having been so 
well done. ‘Two of the undersigned think, 
however, the Beach’s Concave, No. 9, owned 
by John Whitlock, and worked by William 
E. Riggs, has rather the preference for su- 
periority of work, and therefore award it to 
this plough. The last named of the under- 
signed, dissents from his colleagues; being 
of opinion, that for neatness and precision of 
work, the Beach’s Concave, No. 10, owned 
by Levi Ryan, and worked by Charles Car- 
ter, is entitled to a slight preference over its 
competitors. In justice to the Centre-draught 
ploughs, the committee are free to say, that 
they could not, in this instance, receive a 
fair trial—as the proper working of them, 
constructed as they are, to run with wheels, 
requires more practical experience on the 


part of the ploughman, than either of the) 


gentlemen who worked them had the ad- 
vantage of. Besides, the alleged superior 
lightness of draught of these ploughs, could 
not be ascertained in the absence of that im- 
portant instrument, the Dynamometer. 

R. MANsFre.p, 

B. Caunk, 

D. Corarr, 

December 28th, 1842. 


ComMITTEE. 


Never despair, never be idle, never stop 
trying. Resolution, energy, spirit and cou- 
rage have fed many a family in times past, 
and will do it again in times future. 


The Grape and Strawberry. Vor. V}j 


———2 


From the American Agriculturist. 
The Grape and Strawberry, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 30th, jay 


GentLemeN,—The vintage is over, 4»; 
the expectations we formed in the spring 
have not been realized, from the rot amop. 
our grapes. The season has been cold ay, 
wet, and I did not anticipate a rich mys. 
but in this respect have been agreeably dic 
appointed. ‘The juice is as rich as at any 
preceding vintage. I have thirteen ying. 
yards, and more under way. The creates 
yield in the county, is at the vineyard map. 
aged by Mr. Mottier, who is well known a: 
an intelligent, enterprising vine dresser, [jp 
made within a fraction of 1500 gallons, 4 
part of the vineyard that did not suffer by 
rot, yielded 600 gallons to the acre. Tip 
next vineyard in its yield, is under the 
charge of Mr. Myers, an intelligent Ger. 
man, of much experience in the cultivatiop 
of the vine, and its manufacture into wine. 
There were some vineyards in the county 
that produced a more abundant crop, on the 
same quality of ground, than even Mottier’s, 
Mr. Hackinger had the finest crop I haye 

lever seen. The crop of Mr. Reser, was 
also very abundant. I have been informed, 
that several other vineyards in our county 
were but little injured. The vine culture 
is yearly increasing with us, and the day is 
not distant, when the Ohio hills, between 
the two Miamies, will rival the same extent 
on the Rhine. For this, we shall be chiefly 
indebted to our German emigrants; and they 
are gratified in stating, that we can rival the 
wines of their own country. The Catawte 
is destined to make a dry wine, equal to 
Hock; and one of my German tenants, 
Mr. Lock, has made a sparkling wine from 
it, equal to the best Champaign. But we 
must not expect to succeed at first. The 
process of fermentation and manufacture of 
wine, requires both experience and skill, and 
we shall not, for years, equal the wine coop- 
ers of Europe in its manufacture. The dry 
| Hock wines require but little experience and 
skill, but this is not true in respect to many 
of their finest wines. I propose this fall, to 
send samples of my wines to the Horticul- 
tural Societies of our principal cities, in the 
hope that it may tend to increase the culture 
of the grape. 

You might benefit some of your readers 
by drawing their attention to the proper 
cultivation of the strawberry. In a late 
number of Hovey’s Magazine, I discover 
that Mr. Allen, of Winchester, Virginia, 
takes exceptions to a remark of mine, thet 
[ have never met with an English gardener 
who understood the cultivation of the straw- 
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berry, though his own declarations in the| prised to find that Duchesne, Ehrhart, and 
next sentence, prove the truth of my obser-|| Duhamel, and all botanical writers on the 
vation, from his own want of information on|/strawberry, since the days of Linneus, fully 
the subject. I wrote to the Horticultural|/sustained the theory and practice of the old 
Society of London, on this subject, and drew || woman, though I could not find a botanist 
their attention to it, about four years since, among my acquaintance, aware of the fact. 
and discover that some of their late publjca-/| For years I could not from one-eighth of an 
tions sustain my views. I do not state what//acre, raise enough of the Hudson strawberry 
| merely believe, but what I ‘now, after||for my own family. I can now do it from 
twenty-five years’ experience, that it is in|/one-tenth part of the ground, ‘There is one 
vain to attempt the cultivation of the largest | variety of strawberry, and one only, that [ 
and finest varieties of strawberries, without|}am acquainted with, that produces large 
regarding the sexes of the plants. In the/|fruit, that is perfect in both the male and 
Hudson, which is admitted to be the most||/female organs. It is of the Pine-apple fami- 
valuable of all strawberries, it amounts to a||ly, and came from the garden of Lafayette. 
complete separation of the sexes, and one|/There are but few who would admire the 
acre of either alone, would not perfect a|/fruit. I send a sketch of the male and fe- 
single fruit. male blossom of the Hudson, which will 
Hovey’s Seedling, without male plants, is|| equally apply to other varieties, though the 
so defective in the male organs, as not a same difference in the size of the blossom 
produce by itself, a perfect full-sized fruit. |/does not exist in all species or varieties. 
In the White and in the Monthly varieties,||The most careless observer will at once dis- 
the male and female organs are perfect in||cover the difference when the plants are in 
the same blossom; but when this is the case,||blossom. About one male plant will be re- 
the fruit is never of the largest size. Wil-||quired for ten of the female, and there will 
mot’s superb, and some other large varieties, ||be a saving to have such males as will pro- 
are perfect in the male organs, and so far||duce some fruit. I have a new variety from 
perfect in the female organs, as to produce|}the prairies of Iowa, perfect in the male or- 
some large and perfect fruit, with many gans, and so far perfect in the female, as to 
small deformed ones. ‘The female of the/}|produce a fair crop of very large fruit. | 
Virginia Scarlet, will not, by itself, produce||shall send some to Mr. Buist, of Philadel- 
fruit—its male will produce about half a|/phia, Mr. Thorburn, of New York, and 
crop, of small fruit. Mr. Allen appears to|| Mr. Hovey, of Boston, and shall, with plea- 
deem that my plan might answer, when the||sure, send plants to any person who would 
object is to raise a few strawberries only,||wish to procure them, if they have friends 
(as he presumes we do in the West,) but|!here who will call for and forward them. 
would not do at the East, where the object 


is to raise 25 or 30 bushels. My tenants a ( a ie 
pay but little attention to the strawberry, | ~ . 

















and merely cultivate some between their rn fiy— WY 

grape vines, in parts of the vineyard, but U Vi ola 
~~ . < , . ‘ 

one of them sells yearly, more than four Pity 5 \Yane 


times the quantity named by Mr. Allen. 
But we have some individuals that I pre- 
sume may compete with any Horticulturist Male Hudson. 
about Winchester. Mr. Culbertson sold from 
his own ground, in our market last summer, The male organs are always attached to 
some days, 100 bushels of strawberries, prin-||the hull, and the female to the stem. By 
cipally the Hudson, and he was enabled to|!separating the hull from the stem of the fe- 
do this by his knowledge of the male andj|jmale, the male organs will be discovered, 
female plants, and his attention to the sub-|jthough not before perceptible; whilst in the 
ject. I am truly surprised that Mr. Allen,|;male, they may be seen at the distance of 
or any other horticulturist, should doubt the|}20 feet. I would recommend all persons 
principle, for it is not a new theory, origi-j| wanting faith, to refer to Rees’s Encyclope- 
nating with me, but learnt from an ignorant}} dia; article, Fragraria. 
German female market gardener, who for With regard, yours, 
thirty years, both at Philadelphia and in our N. Loneworrn. 
own vicinity, had been celebrated for raising 
five times as many strawberries as her neigh- 
bours, from the same quantity of ground, and 
of much larger size. 

On investigating the subject, I was sur- 


Female Hudson. 





“For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy, or there is none; 
If there be one, seek and find it; 

If there be none, never mind it.” 
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Agricultural Address. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Address. 


James M. Garyertt, Esq., in an Address 
lately delivered before the Agricultura] So- 
ciety of Fredericksburg, Va., of which he is 
President, mentions the gratification he had 
received in visiting the farms of a number 
of his friends in the vicinity of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Among others was that of Dr. 
Thomson, consisting of about 600 acres, on 
which were kept from 80 to 100 cows, chiefly 
Devonshires. The Doctor has also 150 acres 
of peach trees, a fine body of meadow land 
reclaimed from the Delaware, and one of 
those fine commodious barns, for which Penn- 
sylvania is so famous, and from which, our 
orator thinks many Southern farmers may 
read a lesson. After passing over several 
others, he says: 

“The next farm I visited was Mr. C. P. 
Holcombe’s. ‘This gentleman was formerly 
a practising lawyer in Philadelphia, but is 
now, and has been for some years past, as 
iny friend Dr. Thomson informed me, a 
zealous and active farmer. He gave me a 
truly kind reception, but such, in fact, met 
me everywhere that I went, and all seemed 
anxious to make my time among them pass 
off as agreeably as possible. Although Mr. 
Holcombe’s farm, like the others I visited, 
appeared to be in a state of increasing im- 
provement, my attention was attracted prin- 
cipally by his fine herd of Devon cattle, 
which, taken altogether, were certainly the 
most beautiful animals of the cow kind that 
| have ever seen. The hair was in every 
case, of a mahogany red colour, whilst the 
ekin of each that | examined, was of a golden 
yellow, which is said to be a sure“ indication 
of a good milker. This breed is preferred 
by all the farmers I met with, but I, myself, 
shall not undertake to express any prefer- 
ence, as it is a much “ vexed question,” and 
I might bring a hornet’s nest about my ears, 
by taking sides, when, In truth, [ have no 
pretensions whatever, to rank among the 
Cognoscenti, in such weighty and mysteri- 
ous matters. With all possible deference, 
however, I will venture so far as to say, 
that such Devons as I saw on Mr. Hol- 
combe’s farm, came much nearer to my idea 
of beauty in the Bos Genus, than any thing 
I have yet met with.” 

Again, “from Mr. Higgins’ farm, mynext 
visit was to Mr. Philip Reybold—a self-made 
man, of whose genera! success in all his 
agricultural operations, I heard much from 
every gentleman with whom I conversed on 
the subject. He, himself, lives on a large 
farm, and has four or five sons and sons-in- 
law, living near him, on farms which are 


‘said to be in a high state of im 


Vor. VI 


rove 
Such seemed to be the condition of Men 


Reybold’s own farm. A large portion oy , 
appeared to be well set in grass, on w)),; 
was grazing a flock of one thousand |», 
cester sheep in fine order. They yielie, 
at their last shearing, (as the proprietor \), 
fofmed me,) an average of eight pounds 0; 
wool to each fleece. Mr. R. derives my, 
of his revenue, at present, from an inmen.. 
peach orchard, which I there saw in a yer, 
flourishing condition; although, | eany<: 
avoid thinking that the Delaware farme. 
are pushing this matter somewhat too {ay 
[t is true, that they make enormous profit; 
of a “hitting year,” (as it is called,) by: 
then, so far as I could learn, this hitting yey 
does not occur oftener than about once jy 
five years, which reduces the average ap. 
nual profits from peaches, to at least ay 
equality with the profit arising from othe; 
sources, if not below them. Of course, }: 
is well worth calculating whether it is good 
economy to give up so much land to pease: 
trees; from which land the owners receive 
nothing else, but partial crops of corn and 
potatoes, whilst the trees are young. T's 
remark is applicable to ourselves, as wel! as 
to the farmers of Delaware; for it inculeates 
caution in regard to all new sourees of re- 
venue from land; and will save us, if we 
pay due regard to it, from ineurring the 
danger of loss by too hastily adopting any uf 
them. 

“ My last visit was to Mr. Edward Tat- 
nall, a wealthy, and apparently excellent 
practical farmer, who resides just beyond the 
Northern limits of Wilmington, on a farm, 
upon which I noticed more fine highland 
grass than I saw on any other. But the 
great object with all whose farms I visited, 
seemed to be, to get their lands well cv- 
vered with grass as soon as possible, and 
there was much of it on all of them. Suc, 
indeed, should be the object of every Vir- 
ginia farmer, for grass constitutes the basis 
of all agricultural improvement. The Dela- 
ware farmers sow, generally, a mixture 0! 
red clover, orchard grass, and timothy, but 
prefer a mixture of green grass and white 
clover to any other. This is the common 
growth of their grass lands after they reach 
the highest state of improvement, and a pas 
ture of it is deemed far better than any, 
either of what are called artificial, or natu- 
ral grasses; indeed, the green grass and 
the white clover may well be styled natural 
grasses, for they spring up spontaneousls, 
wherever our lands are made very rich. 

“On Mr. Tatnall’s farm I saw one of the 
largest and best of those fine barns already 
described. It was of stone, and cost, as | 
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No. 7. Agricultural Address——Cure for a foundered horse. 





understand, about three thousand dollars— 
hut this price, [ am confident, would not be 
thought extravagant by any good judge, af- 
ter examining all its numerous advantages. 
These are so great, that I should think few 
Virginia farmers would long be without simi- 
lar buildings, of suitable sizes for their re- 
-eetive farms, if they would take the trou- 
ble to make even a rough culculation of 
what they annually lose, for the want of 
them. But so little are we yet in the habit 
of making any such calculations, that very 
‘ow, comparatively speaking, appear to be 
aware, that to save from loss, is actually to 
vain, and with as much certainty, too, as by 
any other means.” 

Again; “during my short sojourn with 
Mr. Thomson and his amiable family, I vis- 
‘tod twice, the little establishment of Mr. 
Wm. Webb, for making sugar from corn- 
stalks. ‘The operation commenced with san- 
guine expectations of success on his part, 
bat unfortunately, the mill for grinding the 
stalks, broke on the second day, and marred 
the whole business. A sufficient trial, how- 
ever, has been made to render it certain, that 
very good sugar may be made from corn- 
stalks, and at the rate, as Mr. Webb ap- 
peared very confidently to believe, of 800 
or 1000 lbs. to the acre, of well improved 
land. The juice, as tested by the sacharome- 
ter, is two-tenths stronger than the juice of 
the Louisiana cane. This information I re- 
ceived from a Mr. Morgan, a sugar planter 
from that State, who had come to Wilming-| 
ton to witness Mr. Webb's experiment, and 
left it with the determination to make the 
trial next year on his own farm. He as- 
cribed Mr. Webb’s failure to the fixtures 
being on too limited a seale, the whole hay- 
ing cost only about &300; whereas, Mr. 
Morgan thought it would require about $800) 
to purchase all that would be necessary, 
including a much stronger mill than Mr. 
Webb's, to carry through the experiment 


fully and completely. Notwithstanding Mr.|| my horse three times, and I do not think that 
Webb's failure, I feel very confident, from my journey was retarded more than one day 
what I have seen, that he will ultimately || hy the misfortune, having, in all the cases, 
succeed, and that a few years only will|| observed and practised the above prescrip- 
elapse, before the making of sugar from|ition. I have known a foundered horse 
corn-stalks, will become common in every turned in at night on green feed; in the 


State in the Union. I, myself, have seen morning he would be well, having been 
and tasted both the boiled juice and the purged by the green feed. All founders 
ongne. The first—when clarified—forms a|| must be attended to immediately.— South- 
very rich, clear, fine coloured syrup, and the|| western Farmer. 


latter cannot be told, either by the looks or 
the taste, from good cane sugar.” 

_After leaving Delaware, he visited the Hor-|| For cramp in THE sToMACH.—Warm wa- 
ticultural exhibition in Philadelphia, where|| ter sweetened with molasses or brown sugar, 
he learned “two facts in regard to grapes|| taken freely, will in many cases remove the 
and sweet potatoes, that are worth publish-|| cramp in the stomach, when opium and other 
ing; to wit:—that the first may be kept!i remedies have failed. 












perfectly sound and sweet, until mid-winter, 
by putting them into tight boxes or kegs, in 
alternate layers, with bats of carded cotton 
between them; and that the latter can be 
equally well preserved by putting them into 
a warm, dry room, without any other cover- 
ing. Some potatoes which had been thus 
kept, I myself saw, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, just as good, to all appearance, as others 
that were fresh. dug, and the gentleman who 
exhibited them, assured me that he grew 
them last year, and had done nothing else 
to preserve them.” 

This distinguished “ Virginia farmer,” and 
zealous friend of agriculture, closes his in- 
teresting Address, with a forcible appeal on 
behalf of general and universal education— 
to all important—to none, more than to the 
farmer. L. 


ae 


Cure for a Foundered horse. 


As soon as you find your horse is found- 
ered, bleed him in the neck in proportion to 
the greatness of the founder. In extreme 
cases, you may bleed him as long as he can 
stand up. ‘Then draw his head up, as com- 
mon in drenching, and with a spoon, put far 
back on his tongue, strong salt, until you 
get him to swallow one pint. Be careful 
not to let him drink too much. Then anoint 
around the edges of his hoofs with spirits of 
turpentine, and your horse will be well in 
one hour. 

A founder pervades every part of the sys- 
tem of a horse. The fleams arrest it from 
the blood: the salt arrests it from the sto- 
mach and bowels; and the spirits arrest it 
from the feet and limbs. 

I once rode a hired horse 99 miles in two 
days, returning him at night the second day ; 
and his owner would not have known that 
he had been foundered if I had not told 
him, and his founder was one of the deepest 
kind. 

I once, in a travel of 700 miles, foundered 
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Keep accounts with yourselves.—Poultry. Vou. VI 
How many merchants, and even mecha; 
ies, have failed by not taking an ae,,,.. 
Kecp accounts with yourselves. yearly, of their goods, debts, demands ~y 
|whereas, if they would only have heen oo 

T'wo neighbours purchased, each a farm,||tent to live within their income for , fon 


From the Maine Farmer. 


lying side by side, of equal size and good years then they might spread sail and »,.. 


ness, as to buildings and everything. Each||chase estates that it would not do for thor 
had a wife, and were equal as regards family. || to purchase on first setting out. « Behe 
When they had purchased and paid for aj|how great a fire a little matter kindleth » 
emall stock, a horse each, and their farms,)/If all would do as the successful individy, 
they had nothing left, but just enough to buy||above, bankrupts would be scarcer, and j,, 
a few farming tools, which they did. |pest men who trust those who keep no “= 


Their health and age were equal; so with! counts with themselves, would not so ofon 








their wives and families. One of these in-|| suffer. J. SB 
dividuals kept an accurate account of his} Ss 
expenses, income and outgo, which he cast'| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

up at the end of the year. He found that | Poultry. 


his expenses were more than his income, and || 


‘said to his “better half” “This will never Iv has long been observed, that poultry 


do; if we go on at this rate, ere long we) ever does well, unless it is taken unde: 
must be ruined. We must make our tea|| the especial charge of the female part of 3 
and coffee a little weaker, and not buy quite family; and an observing person once fp. 
so many articles not absolutely necessary.|,™marked, that it required the same kind of 
We will then see how it stands next year, |reatinent that young ladies are wont to re. 
for if we go on fora few years as we did'|ceive, viz.: to be kept clean, dry and warm, 
the last, it will be too late; we shall get so| 0 be generously fed with nutritious food, 
far into debt that it will be in vain to try to 2nd to be comfortably lodged ; to be attende 
get out, without selling our farm.” The! by a young, handsome, sprightly, active, gal. 
wife, good woman, looked over the account, | lant beau, who will call them up at an early 
and perceived where she might have done a) hour in the morning, and wait upon them at 
little different. The next year’s account| breakfast, and invite them to partake of the 
showed that their income was some more nicest titbits; and furthermore, to walk with 
than their outgo. Thus it continued, and 40d attend upon them in their hours of re- 
they became independent. | creation during the day, and to watch and 

The other neighbour kept no account—|,guard them during the period of repose. 
knew not that his expenses exceeded his in-}| If the above requisitions are faithfully at- 
come the first year—his good lady did not || tended to, an abundance of eggs and plenty 
know it,—so they went on for a few years, | of chickens, will reward the care and atten- 
until they became so involved that the farm) ton of the industrious and careful hous- 
was mortgaged, and there was an end of it,|| We. There should always be a storm house 
for they never could, of course, redeem it.) provided for poultry, with a southern ex- 
One thousand dollars have thus gone, where-| posure, to which they could retreat in time 
as, had they known how they were going,|Of Storms or showers of rain, and where 
by taking a different course, economizing a they could nestle and do their toilet in the 
little, not laying out so much for apparel,| dry earth or sand, and make themselves 
food, &e., &c., for a few years at first, they |comfortable and fit to be seen, when they go 
would, like their neighbours, have become) forth to seek food or recreation. 
independent. | Hens like privacy when they retire to 

Promises ruined one, while he kept no. their nests, either to lay or to set, and they 
account; the other took care what he did,|/should be indulged in their predilections in 
how he promised, and went on without being||$0 Teasonable a matter, and proper arrange- 
blindfolded. The poor wife would have done), ments accordingly made to carry them out 
as the other did, had her husband kept an} Z. 
account, as he ought, so that he might have! 
given her the necessary caution, and told} Te Ayrshire Agricultural Association, 
her how their affairs were going on. Hadjjat its last meeting, determined upon the 
both proceeded alike at first, they might)!purchase of a Flemish stallion, for the pur- 
have spread a little more sail afterwards.) pose of improving the breed in Scotland, 
Both families were equally industrious, and the Society being convinced that there is 
of good habits; the difference was, one only) much better breed of draught horses in Flan- 
seemed aware that a stnall leak would sink; ders than in any part of Great Britain.— Bor 
a large ship if not stopped in season. ton Cultivator. 
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Ix our number for October, we gave the portrait of the Kyloe, or West Highland Bull; 2. oe 
the above is a very correct likeness of the cow of that most valuable and highly esteemed | 
reed of cattle, which inhabit those mountainous and other exposed pastures of Scotland, 
» which, almost all other races would perish. Although these cattle are known as ty 
« Black cattle,” many of them are of various colours, one of the most favourite, being the : ; 
whitish dun, equally hardy with the perfect black, and considered preferable for her milk- wae 
ng properties; often, too, she is found handsomer, and exhibiting more desirable qualities a 
for the grazier, being what is called a “kind handler.” The breed is small, but well pro- 
ortioned; and on those farms which are let on leases, they are carefully tended and better 
; when they attain a much larger size. Here, the cows are sent, during the summer, | 
the glens and moors, which are covered with hard grasses and rushes; because that we 
portion of the farm which yields the softer and sweeter grasses, is not sufficient for their : 
consumption during the whole year. They are attended by a woman from each family,  ¥ 
vho has a small hut for her habitation, and who makes the butter and cheese which their ae 
ilk affords. ‘The cows are thus kept in comparatively good pasture, during the summer 
and autumn, while the young beasts are sent to the moors; and towards the winter, all rate 
the cattle are brought to the lower grounds, and the steers are separated and housed at 
night, being fed on a small quantity of hay and straw, portions of which are distributed - 
to the other cattle during snew. , ee 
The cattle of the small tenants are all housed at night, during the winter, and fed on yt 
straw, coarse hay, and the refuse of the family meals. The habitations of these people 
are usually divided into three apartments; the first, which occupies half the hut, is the pig 
general entrance, and contains the agricultural implements, poultry and cattle. The ea 
second, comprising a fourth of the hut, is that in which the family reside; and the inner ¢ 
one, of the same size, is the sleeping room and granary. There are no chimneys; the ge 
smoke fills the whole hut, and escapes partly by a hole in the roof, partly by the door, and Coe 
partly by orifices formed between the wall and roof, as substitutes for windows, and which, Fats 
in stormy weather, are closed by a bundle of straw. The fire is placed on the middle of 
the floor; the soot accumulates on the roof, and in rainy weather is continually dropping ; 
and for the purpose of obtaining it for manure, the hut is unroofed in the beginning of ' 
May! The dung of the cattle, which had been accumulating during the winter and , 
spring, and had been mixed with straw, ashes and other matter, is at the same time re- : 
moved from the outer apartment. In the spring these cattle are in the most wretched wt? 
pught, when sea-weed boiled with husks of grain and a little meal, are then employed to hae 
“upport them; while in many places, the cattle, during the winter and spring, betake - 
themselves to the sea-shore to feed upon the fuci, thrown up by the receding waves. The at Sah 
milk of these cows is said to be excellent, but on account of the filthy habits of these jv 
cotters, the butter and cheese are eaten by few besides the natives. ee 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. cn — eae chance of syepe, 
sought in the further supply of tho _. 
Low Prices. cles, with which the aie a ee 
Messrs. Eprrors,—For the first time in|jfilled to excess. To particularize—y),,. 
my life—now a pretty extended period—Ijjadjoining me, which has heretofore re... 
have this day sold a fine fat hog, weighing|\a waste, 500 acres in extent, has jy« \.. 
100 pounds, for 34 cents per pound; receiv-|| purchased by a person hitherto ene >, 
ing for it just three dollars and a half! Which, || business in the city. His object is, ;,, .... 
as it was of real, pure Berkshire blood, is a/| vate roots, cabbages, &c., and breed ho». 
less sum than I was offered for it at six|| poultry on a very extensive scale, dey... 
weeks old. We are, indeed, fallen upon entirely on Philadelphia for a market for 
eventful times, and are tempted to ask, first,||produce; and he informs me that may, 
what has caused the before unheard-of de-||his acquaintances will be soon compel), 
pression of farm produce; and second, what}| follow his example; remarking, their },, 
will be the end of it! Now, as I live in a|jof life in the city have entirely unfitte, ;; 
retired part of the country, and see but little || for a distant residence. And if to th, 
of the world, and hear less of it, except on|jadded the facility offered by rail-roai., 
market days, | suppose I am not expected ||canals, to pour in the produce of lands , 
to know much about it, except that “such || quite out of the reach of the sea-board; , 
things are ;” and yet, when one is made to|\the continually increasing stream of e 
fee] so severely, and to smart under such an|jgrants from foreign countries, whose gr», 
infliction as that which now oppresses us, it||resource is agriculture—how, in the nop. 
is but natural that we should complain, and |jof “ Political Economy,” are times for | 
then it is but reasonable that we should be||farmer ever to mend! Some, to who | 
able to say what ails us. have applied for a solution of the difficy ty. 
You must know, then, I purchased the|jare of opinion, that the prices of land » 
small! place which I now occupy, eight years||labour must fall; but will not this add to: 
ago: it was then almost in a state of nature, || pressure, by inducing a greater number « 
and for the first four years I had enough to||farm labourers to become land-holders, ay: 
do, to “clear my teeth,” as the saying is;||grow food for themselves? — It has been pr- 
but when I had any thing to sell, I obtained ||posed in the Cabinet, that various artic's: 
a fair price for it, and got forward, although||should be grown, other than those that w 
it was by slow degrees: but after four years||now furnished for the markets.—Well, :! 


more of hard labour, and now that I am able|| might stave off the difficulty for a time, bw 
to raise better crops, the prices which I am 


soon every demand will be supplied, an! 
compelled to accept for them, brings me|;competition will again reduce the price ty. 
back to the state of destitution which I suf-|}low the cost of raising—witness the arti 
fered at the first, without the hope that by|jof castor oil, which once brought six dollar 
my exertions I shall ever be able to over-jja gallon, but is now supplied for sixty-t) 
come my difficulties. I may be wrong, but}|and a half cents! 

it strikes me that one cause for the very low Since writing the above, an old and veo- 
prices of agricultural produce is, the over||erable neighbour has looked in, and in «r- 
supply of our markets; for unless I am much||swer to the inquiry, Will things ever be let. 
deceived in my powers of observation, there||ter for the farming interest? said, “1 once 
were not such enormous quantities of pro-|| was young and now am old, yet have | 
duce brought to the markets eight years ago,||never seen the righteous forsaken, or bs 
as now. And this brings me to assent to the|j righteous seed begging their bread.” As i 
doctrine, promulgated by what are called /jall other things, so in the business of agr- 
“Political Economists; that “ the low price|| culture, there will ever be ebbing and fow- 
of labour in Europe, is caused by the glut of||ing; have you so soon forgotten, how that 2 
that material in the market.” If this be so,||few years ago, the people ceased to eat bee’. 
I see no probability of things growing bet-|| because the price was so high that few cou 
ter; for the preference which is at present||afford to purchase! when pork was 14 cen!: 
given to agricultural pursuits, fostered by || per pound, and fiour 8 or 10 dollars per bar- 
the numerous periodicals and other works||rel? I remember when I was a young ™a®. 
which are continually springing up around/|jthe price of wheat in the old country was © 
us, Serves to increase the evil, by propa-||low, that a neighbour of ours determined te 
gating the notion, that no other employment} build a granary for the purpose of stowing 
is at all comparable to that of husbandry;)|}away his crop until the price should rise; 
while the high prices paid for agricultural || but all the people laughed, and assured bu 
labour, add to the difficulty, by enabling/||that wheat would never again be higher—' 
every industrious man to become a land-" was then 62 cents per bushel—but he re 
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«ned as I now do, and before a year had 
“ced, he had sold his grain for a price ad- 
‘ sonal, sufficient to pay for his new build- 
~. since which, I have known the price 
‘¢ wheat to be five dollars a bushel. Let 
. therefore not despair, but hope; and 
vines will some time or other come round 
> their own accord: depend upon it, we 
, still far more to be thankful for than 
oe deserve, and the reflection should keep 
< humble and confiding.” 
" My venerable friend has relieved my mind 
°« load of anxiety. I have no more hogs 
. sell, but I have six in pickle, and a beef 
», slaughter. My health is good, and I have 
; blessed wife and four dutiful children, with 
od in store for a year. My wood-house is 
well filled, and my chimnies never smoke. 
| have a capital lard lamp and a small li- 
nary of books; and subscribe and pay for 
‘ye Cabinet, and two others of our best ag- 
reultural journals. I have a chest of tools 
fr a rainy day; shelter for all my cattle, 
od provender for the winter; with a well 
of as pure water as Adam ever drank of—a 
rea! Jacob’s well, from which “I drink myself, 
ond my children, and my cattle.” A church 
not distant, which serves for a school during 
the week; and a pastor for my minister— 
ne who is as ready to weep with those who 
weep, as to rejoice with those who do rejoice ; 
fulfilling also the duties of a physician to 
the body, as well as the soul! I fear, indeed, 
tat I have fur more blessings than I de- 
serve, and the thought shall henceforth keep 
me “humble and confiding.” 


“Truly, the lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places ; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage !” 
Joun Dorsay. 
Schuylkill county, Dee. 3d, 1842. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Soap Sups.— There is no better manure 
than dirty soap suds; and there is not a farm 
house in the country, but what produces 
enough of it in the course of a year, to ma- 
nure a garden, two or three times over. 
Dirty suds, after washing, is almost univer- 
silly thrown into the nearest gutter to be 
washed away and wasted. Would it not be 
an Improvement, and show a laudable econ- 
omy in the good woman of the farm house, 
to have it conveyed to the garden to enrich 
the ground, and make the vegetables grow 
nore luxuriantly? The pot-ash, the grease, 
and the dirt, all of which are component 
parts of soap suds, are first rate manures, 
end should always be applied to make plants 
crow, and especially when hard times are 
loudly complained of, and sound economy is 
the order of the day. C. 
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From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Dry wood, or Green wood--which gives 
the most heat ? 

I wisn to say a word on the article of 
fuel. I frequently, in the papers, read an 
article by some theorist on the advantage of 
seasoning wood for the use of a family; it is 
frequently stated that there is more heat in 
dry, than in green wood ;—in some kinds of 
wood it is evidently the case, as in white 
pine, poplar, and some others; but with sap- 
pling oak, as far as my experience goes, | 
contend that there is more heat in it when 
green, than when dry, especially if seasoned 
out of doors. Frequently I have had wood 
dried out of doors, particularly old frow oak, 
that would not burn near so freely as green, 
taken directly from the stump. 

The sap of trees is composed of some- 
thing more than water, as it is frequently 
supposed. ‘This is evidently the case with 
the sap of the rock-maple, the pitch-pine, 
the fir, &c. For instance, cut two lots of 
wood, coal or char one when green, and let 
the other dry before charring. The coal 
from the green wood will be as much hea- 
vier, as the green wood was heavier than the 
dry, and will substantially heat in a black- 
smith’s fire, as much more iron, and spend 
as much farther as it is heavier than the 
other. Of this, I am able to speak from ex- 
perience; now, if the sap was nothing but 
water, this, I think, could not be. I have 
tried wood almost every way, and by expe- 
rience I prefer the following as the best 
economy for the poor. The rich may do as 
they please. 

Select one third, and never one half dry, 
for unless you have a bad stove indeed, you 
can cook equally as well, and be as comfort- 
ably warmed, and save one quarter of the 
expense. Every man that can, should sea- 
son his wood under cover, as its value is 
much increased thereby. True economy is 
the wealth of the nation, and it should be 
the pride of all our pursuits, the pillar of our 
domestic happiness; for it makes the most 
of our means for supplying our own wants, 
and for being useful to others. It is truly 
the poor man’s wealth and capital. 

Yours, &c., S. P. 


A century ago, poor Richard, to whom 
we are indebted for much valuable instruc- 
tion, said, that “He who hath a trade, hath 
an estate, and he who hath a calling, hath 
an office of profit and honour.” 

This, like all other truths, hath lost none 
of its good qualities by age, for truth never 
spoils by keeping, and a thousand years 
hence, it will be no less true than at the 
present time. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Application of Manures. 


Messrs. Evrrors,—lIt is really surprising 
to see the attention that is beginning to be 
paid to the subject of manuring; and if to 
this principle could be added, the more im- 
portant one of pulverization, and the neces- 
sity of a change of crops be understood and 
acted upon, our labours would be one hal 
lessened, and our crops be one half increased, 
with the greatest ease and comfort to our- 
selves. In reading a late treatise on agri- 
culture, I have been highly interested and 
instructed by the following observations, and 
conceive they would be found of great im- 
portance to your readers, if you could afford 
space in your publication for their insertion. 
The author observes: 

“The application of the same kind of ma- 
nure to plants or trees that occupy the soil 
for more than one year, is not always advan- 
tageous, nor does the land prove so produc- 
tive, as might often be expected, from the 
labour and pains bestowed. The advantage 
of variety, is, greater fermentation—conse- 
quently, greater benefit from the air and 
rains; for the same manure operates on the 
soil, especially if it be not aided by cultiva- 
tion, like the same medicine, or the same 
food or air on the body, which are found to 
lose their best effect after too long repeti- 
tion. 


This is not exactly the case with ara- 
ble land, because of the variety of crops and 
of careful cultivation, which is the most 
powerful means of all, as it admits of the 
application of the same manure for ever, 


With the same success. But it is proper to 
observe, an excess of manure, particularly 
when put on in a raw state for the coming 
crop, is as injurious, as when the land is per- 
mitted to become poor from the want of it; 
for of fertility, there may be named three 
descriptions; as first, extravagant fertility; 
sola productive fertility; third, apoplec- 
tic fertility. The first is, when so early and 
rapid a decomposition takes place, that the 
plants thrive too fast in their youth, and 
‘then, towards harvest, they have nearly or 
quite ceased to grow, without perfecting 
their seeds: this is commonly called winter 
or spring proud, and summer poor. On ex- 
amining the stalks and leaves, they will be 
found to be covered with rust or fungi. The 
healthy secretions are at an end, and fer- 
mentation of the juices succeeding, a gas is 
formed which bursts the vessels of the plant, 
and fungi make their appearance. The cause 
of this extravagant fertility is this—the grain 
was sown on fresh or recently manured land, 
and the result is, the crop receives its food 
directly from the manure in the first instance, 


Application of Manures. 


Vow. Vip 


etametiiemmetieemmasiiiiaietiinii 
and of course, in an unselected, yp, 
state, instead of disengaging it hos 
sou, with which the particles of ¢} 
had been lightly combined by preyiou. , 
tivation; for the fresh manure decays “tong 
and forces itself upon the plants beyond y,. 
they naturally and immediately require. ,. 
being aided in its decomposition by the ... 
getative powers of the grain, a too +, 
growth is at first brought on; and they . 
the plants have been induced to comme... 
their structure upon a large scale, by». 
abundance of the materials afforded {),. 
they require a proportioned greater quan;., 
of the same materials to maintain and eo», 
plete what they had begun; but from 1, 
two-fold cause of an early extravagance » 
large structure, they find those materia|s ¢.. 
ficient at the very time when wanted 1)» 
most-—at the formation and completioy « 
the seed: the soil, all the time, from ». 
poverty—not having the manure properly 
mixed and distributed by cultivation and o°. 
repeated stirring, effects but little toward 
the growth of the plants. Therefore, o: 
of the two sources of fertility, namely, jm». 
nure and cultivation, the one most jinpor. 
ant, namely, cultivation, having been pe. 
glected, fails of its supply, and disease 
the plant necessarily follows. 

“The cause of the second, or producti 
fertility, is owing to a regular decoinposition 
going on, withm the reach of the roots o/ 
the growing plants, when food is yielie 
sufficiently fast to meet all their necessary 
demands, and continues thus from the bevin- 
ning to the end; when a well matured crop 
is formed, with bright straw, a handsowe 
plump sample, and in quantity proportione. 
to the native fertility of the soil: this favour- 
able result being attributable to the cro 
being able to disengage its food from th: 
patticles of the soil, with which it had bees 
combined by previous good cultivation an 
exposure—a fallow process. ‘The benefiia. 
consequence of this is, the plants have \ 
exert their own decomposing and selecting 
energies to obtain the food they require, am 
therefore, take up no more than what their 
healthy vegetation demands ; instead, as if 
the former case, of having their vegetation 
impelled on, as it were, by the too rapid and 
overwhelming self-decomposition of the me- 
nure. 

“The cause of the third, or apoplectic 
fertility, is owing to a too rapid decomps 
tion taking place throughout the growth oi 
the plants, as is the case with grain gro*- 
ing on a dung-hill: they are seen to flouris 
away with uncommon vigor, as if in a state 
of intoxication, producing foliage by who 
sale; and if standing in masses, are 5 
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at down by the wind and rain; when, the 
. « becoming broken, the sap is then im- 
voded in its flow through the vessels, which 
'» already overcharged with half-concocted 
rer forced into circulation by the too rapid 
Laat of the manure beneath: the conse- 


ence is the bursting of the vessels; and_| 
* the grain ever ripens, a lean, halt-formed 
level is the only product. 

«To show the value of perfect tillage;— 
. geld of good land was manured and sown 
«ith wheat; its appearance during winter, 
coring and summer, was very fine; but 
shen reaped at harvest, the straw was soft| 
end the grain of little value. The owner of| 
we feld was persuaded to fallow the land, 
‘though he conceived it was sufficiently 
értile. and not requiring such tillage; how- 
over, he had recourse to the fallow, and| 
‘hen sowed wheat again; the produce amply 
‘onaid the expense, for the crop yielded 
ore than 48 bushels per acre—a proof of 
the superiority of cultivation, over a coat of 
»anure without it. The process had mixed 
snd combined the manure with the soil, and 
had restored its chemical powers; and there- 
‘re the succeeding crop drew from its re- 
aurces, now rendered ee: in exact pro- 

9 
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portion as it required the f 


The foregoing observations are invalua- 
ble—they are so plain that the man who 
runs, may read; and they must carry con- 
viction to the breast of every one who is 
not blinded by prejudice. I have now be- 
fore me, the result of a single extra plough- 
ng and working, in a double crop of the 
finest turnips. I had well dunged a field 
for sugar beets, which I planted after once 
ploughing, calculating that I could loosen 
the earth by means of the cultivator, in the 
alter working of the crop; but I found the 
plants so poor, that I determined to plough 
them up; well harrow and pulverize the 
and, and sow it with white turnips. This 
i did,and have never before gathered a crop 
at all comparable to it for quantity and 
quality; the bulbs are certainly heavier and 
closer than any that I ever grew before; 
and I now perceive the rationality of at- 
‘nbuting the superiority of the turnip in 
England, to the very careful cultivation be- 
‘owed upon it; the land being ploughed 
ive times, and repeatedly harrowed and 
rolled, by which it is completely pulverized ; 
and the weeds are sacounaal to grow, to 
‘e turned under by the plough; thus ridding 
the land of five crops of weeds before sow- 
ng the turnip crop. But, “can this ever 
pay '” Tam confident that it can, and will. 


Jacos HeEtnzen. 
Allentown, Dec. 20th, 1842. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Subsoil Plouching. 


Suesort ploughing, which has attracted 
the attention of farmers for a few years past, 
and has been attended with successful re- 
sults, it seems was put in practice in Mary- 
land, in 1822, as will appear by the follow- 
ing extract from the American Farmer, ot 
April, 1823. 

“This is to certify, that in breaking my 
land for corn last spring, (about 60 acres,) I 
followed the barshare plough, with a substra- 
tum, (subsoil) plough, until I had broke about 
25 acres. I believe the average depth of 
my ploughing with the barshare, was about 
five inches. That the substratum plough, 
worked about seven inches deeper, in the 
same furrow; making the whole 12 inches 
deep. That otherwise, in the planting and 
tillage, the management was just the same, 
and the land of about equal quality through- 
out the field. That the corn on that part, 
where the substratum plough was used, 
grew about twelve inches taller, kept its 
colour through the season, and produced 
at least 50 per cent. more corn. That the 
corn on the other part of the field, suffered 
very much with the drought, and fired con- 
siderably. “JoserpH DELAPLAINE. 


** Montgomery county, Md., Feb. 18th, 1£23." 


It is hoped the above successful experi- 
ment, together with similar results within 
the last year or two, in other situations, will 
induce more farmers to try their hands at 
subsoil ploughing the coming spring. The 
trials, so far as they have been heard from, 
confirm the good results that were antici- 
pated from stirring the subsoil, without bring- 
ing it to the surface, as is the case in trench 
ploughing. The subsoil plough introduced 
by Prouty, is a very perfect agricultural im- 
plement, and fully answers the purpose for 
which it was constructed. He has them 
manufactured, adapted to one, two or three 
horses, to suit circumstances. They would 
be a valuable thing to rouse up a garden 
with. They are nothing more than a plough 
without a mould board, rather narrower and 
higher than a common plough, and can be 
made by any common plough maker. 

Quere—would not subsoiling be capital in 
potatoe ground? X. 


WOUNDS AND BRUISES ON HoRSES.—T ake 
one quarter of a pound of saltpetre, half a 
pint of vinegar, half a pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine; put them together in a bottle, and 
shake up before using. Apply it to the 
wound with a feather, three times a day. 
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Cultivation of Corn,—Dialogue founded on fact. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. so to lie until the harvesting of the ad 
Cultivation of Corn.--Dialogue founded ‘The crop would then stand on the Centre 


en fact. five feet ridges or beds, with deep fir), 
between them, as last year; the oner ... 
C.—It is easy for persons who are not|| being reversed—what was then the Sfrarve 
engaged in the practice of Agriculture, to|| being now the ridge. This plan Sel. 
direct those who are, in the most eligible||prevent me from sowing turnips broa - 
mode of employing their labour. I wish|jon these ridges at the time of laying by. 
they would be kind enough to tell us what)!corn, nor would it be attended by any “ ; 
crop we could raise that would be of ready || venience, other than precluding the -.... 
sale, and yield a living profit—just that—Il, || working of the crop; a circumstance »: . 
for one, should be infinitely obliged. importance, as I would plant the hills »,.. 
E.—That crop, I believe to be corn. feet apart only, in the rows, and clean 1), 
C.—Yes; that is the crop for which there||by means of the hand-hoe, a labour y. 
is always sale, at a fair price, and one that||which I would debit the crop. So soon ; 
produces fodder for the support of stock and|/the land is cleared in the autumn, | yw, 
the production of manure; but unfortunately,||tarn the sides of the beds or ridges int +, 
there is a little item in the account, which|| furrows, so to lie and take the benefit oy +, 
those who are ignorant of its cultivation, are|| winter frost, rain and suow; split them , 
apt to overlook; it is only thts, that corn can-|the spring; again manure with comps 
not be grown year after year, on the same ‘return them, and again plant the corn. Ay 
land, this I would continue, if you please, fi , 
i}.—What would be the result, if corn||age to come. Thus, the land designed ¢, 
were grown every year on the same land! ithe next year’s crop, would be fallowed y 
C.—Simply, “a coming out of the leetle|\ effectuaily worked the present season; ap; 
end of the horn.” every year the corn would receive a bie. 
k.—And yet, I am willing to encounter |\dressing of composted manure, which woo: 
your ridicule, by proposing such a step. ‘not, however, prevent me from top-dressing 
C.—Are you serious ! ‘the hills with plaster, or sprinkling the sur. 
k.—Never more so. face of the beds with ashes, &c., as 4 m. 
C.—Well, then, say on. inuring for turnips; calculating, that si: 
E.—I will, if you please, take your four|/dressing would be sure to pay me 4) pr 
acre upper field, by way of illustrating myj|cent. on the cost. Now, after a couple o/ 
plan, as that field was in corn the last year,||/years with such management, I would 
and cultivated by the plough; by which the}|glad to be told where the weeds and ¢) 
soil was thrown into beds five feet wide,|/grubs are to come from? I calculate the 
with deep furrows between; the corn stand-|/one would be rooted out, and the othe: 
ing in the centre or middle of the bed. Are||starved out; the weeds contained in | 
you willing that I should commence opera-|/dung of the compost being turned so ¢ 
tions! as not to vegetate, and the grubs hiaving! 
C.—Most willing. igrass to feed upon; with their eggs, if the 
E.— Well then, I will immediately throw || had any, destroyed by a winter's exposur’, 
into these furrows the sides of the beds, by |/by being turned up in the autumn. W: 
which, considerable ridges will be formed |;now, what do you say against this mole 
between them: these will lie, until the time||management! 
for planting, when I will split them by means|} C.—Oh, nothing; only I should like ' 
of a double plough, and in the furrows so||have the footing up of the account. 
formed, place compost, prepared for the pur-|} E.—Well, and to this I should not have 
pose from bog-earth and stable manure, well || the slightest objection. 
decomposed by frequent turning and mixing}} C.—But to be serious; what foundation 
during winter; then return the furrows, by|;have you for believing that such a me 
which the compost will be buried, and plant|| would be attended with the results whica 
the corn, throwing up the remainder of the||you predict? I confess, to me the plan = 
old beds at my leisure, by means of the|/novel, and one that I should hesitate to» 
plough; which operation will leave a furrow |jlow;—have you any experience of the 2 
exactly where now is the crown of the ridge || vantages which you expect so confident!s © 
—this operation forming my first working|/arise from its adoption ! 
of the corn. My second working would be, || E.—Not exactly; but reasoning from 4" 
merely to turn these beds back, by means of|logy, I should say the thing mast work; '* 
the plough, going within one furrow of the|jonly listen to otf Jethro Tull says a be 
corn: and my third and last working would || Horse-hoeing Husbandry,” on the eultivs 
throw these beds to the corn by the plough,||tion of wheat on the same land, for ™"! 
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essive years. “In a certain field, there} or ten dollars, and by judicious keeping and 
now growing the sixth crop in succession, || management, increase her milk from a quart, 

= - 4, , 

yromising, although the land has had|/to several gallons at a milking; she then be- 


sort of dung to any of these crops, or in||came the wonder of the neighbourhood, and 
epral years before: the last crop—the fifth |} was soon purchased by some less judicious 


, 
> 
ve 


ie 
‘ was 


: cet 


hest of the whole. In another field,|/person at a very high price; another was 
found that a third crop in succession || purchased in her stead, showing the same 
1 48 bushels per acre, although it oc-|/result. And this person, who was a man of 
sied but one-fourth part of the ridges,||great observation and judgment, and de- 


hich were six feet wide, three rows on/| voted to agricultural pursuits, often declared 


*h. 
own crops of wheat, (1. e. brvadeast,) but 


over found them equal to the best of my 
inlled crops, although mine have been 
~ised on land, noted as the poorest and 
-hallowest in the neighbourhood; but here 
the crop enjoys all the earth; for between 
‘he last hoeing or ploughing, and harvest, 
‘here remains nothing but space, empty of 
»ould, in the middle of the intervals, which, 
¢ wide, we can raise a good crop with less 
labour, less seed, no dung, no fallow; the 
last ploughing being given as deep as the 
staple of the soil will allow; turning the 
fyrrows towards the crop, so as to leave a 
deep, wide trench in the middle of each in- 
terval. Ihave numbered 109 grains in one 
ear of my wheat, which was eight inches 
long; and there is no year, when an ear of 
my Wheat does not weigh more than two of 
the sown ears, taking a sheaf together.” 
Now what more can be said ? 

C.—Well, perhaps nothing; and I confess 
| feel half inclined to practice what you 
have been preaching. 

E.—No one has so fair an opportunity; 
the deep furrows between the 5 feet beds of 
your upper four acre field—now considered 
an eye-sore—oflering the means of a fine 
experiment. a He 


Philadelphia, 2ist January, 1843. 





Native Stock. 


Ir seems to be a principle recognised, that 
cattle degenerate with a change of climate, 
with few exceptions; accordingly, every dis- 
‘net in England has its peculiar stock, which 
is generally the native breed improved by ju- 
cicious selection. So valuable is acclima- 
tion, that the judicious breeder seldom dis- 
cards the native stock, but builds upon it by 
careful selection and crossing; and poor as 
cur native stock of cattle may appear, we 
are little aware how much of that appear- 
‘nce ls owing to indifferent keeping and bad 
management, or what vast improvement 
may be effected by a more judicious course. 

® once knew a physician in a country 
practice, who had a fine eye for a cow, and 
*ho, when he met with one that pleased his 
‘ney, would purchase her, perhaps for eight 


I have often weighed the produce of his conviction of the ability, if his profes- 


sional engegements permitted, to raise from 
our native cattle, a stock for the dairy, equal 
|to any that could be imported. The fact is, 
ithat for producing a good stock of our own, 
the material is not so much wanting in our 
‘cattle, for nature everywhere aflords favour- 
lable specimens of her work; we only require 
‘more information and discernment amongst 
our breeders. What avails it to advise the 
|best selection by the best individuals, if they 
fare ignorant of anatomy, and of points indi- 
cating the qualities to be desired ! 

Cattle are used for three purposes; as 
oxen for draught, as producers of milk, or 
for the food they afford as beef. There are 
certain points of form giving activity and 
endurance to the ox; there are others, indi- 
cating a milking propensity in the cow, and 
there are others again, denoting a tendency 
to convert food into fat; the marks of each 
are certain, and easily understood by obser- 
vation and study, but they no more come by 
nature, than do reading and writing. We 
then advise our farmers to make themselves 
acquainted with these points of form, by re- 
sorting to the best works and obtaining the 
best advice they can procure on the subject; 
let them select a certain number of our na- 
tive cattle, according to the information they 
shall obtain, and keeping them in the best 
manner, let them select from their offspring 
those individuals only, as breeders, having 
the points they have learned to esteem; 
every year they will find the produce coming 
nearer their standard of perfection.— Union 
Agriculturist. 


Tue first element of good farming, is deep 
and thorough tillage, and complete pulver- 
ization of the soil. 

The second is copious manuring; adapting 
the kind, quantity and quality, to the previ- 
ous state of the soil and the probable wants 
of the crop; bearing in mind, that no crop 
can thrive and prosper, without a full supply 
of nutriment adapted to its nature. 

The third is, to suffer no intruders to sit 
down at the table, and partake of the feast 
intended for your especially invited guests, 
and which you wish to treat most kindly. 
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The Worm Fence. Vou. Vy 


Sinan REE 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. be very difficult | to bend the rod of ion ws 
he Widen Benen. the stone and clinch it over the bottorr, me 

if the rod be of a size to give suf. 
Messrs. Eprrors,—There is an article|jstrength to the fence, without shaking .. 3 
in your last number, which will be of more|linjury to the work; neither can fer - 
value to the readers of the Cabinet, than|iand a half” of bar be sufficient een 
their subseription money for that work since|/the purpose. And then, what is to bien > 
its commencement: I allude to that on fenc- jin its proper place on the stone, unles 
ing, a business which is becoming of morej/ be broad, in proportion to its height! \... 

importance to us every year that we live.||in my plan, [| have overcome this diffic 4 

The Address of the President of the Phila- and objection, by merely letting the Sa ss 

delphia Agricultural Society at their last|]into the stone about an inch and a halt ... 

meeting, placed the importance of the sub-j/fixing it there with melted lead; q },\,.. 
ject in a very conspicuous point of view, and|jand expense not worth the naming, yi. 
left us to recret the necessity of the evil— compared with the service rendered “. 
for few, I believe, will ever entertain the|lseems to be intimated also, that a pane! ats 
idea, that it would be expedient to throw||time can be finished; but it will be fou 
open our fields, as in France, without a fence|| that the rails must follow each other sino’ 
as boundary—that would be to retrogade|/for a considerable length of space, bey 
with a witness—at the same time, it is rea-|/one panel can be finished, as the ens. 
dily admitted that a great portion of our per-||them must lap one over the other—but sh. 
manent fence might be done away, were the||is of no importance. Not so, however, wi 
practice of temporary fencing, as in England,||the proposal to clinch or bend the rod, o~ 
to become general. But the “Old Farmer||the top rail—a work which I should decom 
of Salem county,” steps in, and points out aj/almost impossible, without destroying +) 
way to reconcile both parties; teaching us/|fence by shaking it to pieces. And then, » 

how to save thousands of dollars, and add an||the event of any of the rails failing, or , 

elegance and neatness to our farms that will,|| wish to remove or repair the fence, how an 

I conceive, in the end, prove of still greater||these clinchings to be raised up, with 

importance, for [ am one of those who be-|| breaking them off, and injuring the fence 

lieve that the morals of a country are in-|| Now, for this trouble and difficulty, I have 
debted, in a considerable degree, to “ good||substituted the very simple plan, of punch 
roads and neat fences.” Your last number, ing a key-hole within half an inch of the 


therefore, had not reached me half an hour,||end of each rod; and when the top mi/- 
before I had a model-fence under way,||which should be stout and half round—s 
planned according to directions; the propor-|| placed, I shall procure a piece of iron hoop, 
tions being one inch to a foot; and in a sur-||say six inches in length, punch a hole in tly 


prisingly short space of time, I had finished |} middle of it for the reception of the end « 
nine panels of the most elegant fence that||the rod; insert it, and drive a key through 
I ever saw, whether of “worm, post-and-rail,|/the hole and clinch it; and then bend the 
or quick;” the form being a wave, rather||ends of the hoop to fit exactly, and embrace 
than a worm, and uniting the qualifications||the end of the top rail. Thus, I haves 
of strength and beauty, in a very eminent||fence, erected in a much shorter time tha 
degree. But in process of erection, I think|| would be required for the fixing a post-an- 
I have made some improvements upon the|/rail fence, that can be removed in a quarter 
method described in the Cabinet, which I||part of the time; and the first cost cannt 
beg to state, for the information, and if I|j/be one half as much; while the insertion « 
mistake not, for the advantage of your read-|/the rods into the stones will constitute it on 
ers generally. of the strongest that can be devised; as th 
In the first place, then, I find that a worm|jangles, acting on the principle of the are’, 
or angle of 3 feet, is sufficient for the pur-|| present a resistance that cannot be over 
pose of perfect strength; producing an ele-|)come by any common occurrence. 
gance of curve, far more pleasing to the eye|| “Oh! but the expense of all this! I hear 
than the straight fence, for any situation,|}some one exclaim. True, but I am one D9 
and requiring but very little more ground||care not what I give for a thing; the on’ 
space than it: while, at that angle, the loss|| question is, what can I sell it for! But 
in the length of rails in a panel of eleven|| us see what the extra expense would amour 
feet, is nine inches only; a fact, which would||to. Drilling the holes in the stones | shal 
scarcely be credited, were it not proved by||not allow a charge for; every farmer an‘ hs 
demonstration. But in the directions given|| servants can do this at “ odd times,” by on 
in the Cabinet, there are some things which,||ting all hands upon it; they can also men 
I think, can be improved upon; for it must||the lead and pour it into the holes; whue 
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‘ > oat of the lead will be paid, in the!'a rod through the rails of two panels, near 


: st the only extra charge will be the punch-|'ends ot other rails, inserted between them; 
of the rods, which may amount to about directing them out from the fence and bring- 
-eept each, if done by the hundred: the) ing their other ends to within three feet of 
owe may be cut out of the clippings of each other, to form a door-way or entrance 
“poeteiFOD, to be obtained for asking for, of) for stock ; and there you have a comfortable 
op sheet-iron workers, as they need not bejjangle for shelter, which might be made 
ore than half, or three quarters of an inch)|impervious to the weather at the sides, by 
de, The hole in the piece of iron hoop||wreathing the branches of cedar, &c., through 
sould be made to embrace the rod as closely) the interstices of the rails. It would be ne- 
. possible; thus the rod, as well as the rails)\cessary to strengthen the fence at the door- 
+ the holes, will be protected from the rain,||way, by putting down a stout post at each 
hich would otherwise pass in at the hole!|side, to which the rod could be made fast by 
end descend through the whole length of| carrying a piece of iron-hoop round it and 
‘ve rod; a saving this, of the ends of the) the post; at that end also, a block must be 
~ils, to the amount of many times the cost)inserted between each rail, as will be per- 
» the iron hoop, which ought to be wide) ceived and understood. 3. Bs 
enough for this purpose, as also, to add || January 24th, 1843. 

strength to the end of the top rail, which it) 
made to embrace; they may be obtained) 


ath of bar saved in the clinchings: so the point of an angle, passing it through the 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


+t the old iron cellars for a very trifling! 


Sow GRASS SEED LIBERALLY, AND NOT 


ost; and punching them, will only form a| GrupeIneLy.—The low price which clover 
sleasant recreation to the farm boys at their||seed is likely to be the coming spring, should 


- odd times.” ’ “ 
Unless the stones are of considerable thick- 


sess, | would advise a block to be put under 
the first rail; and before placing the top rail, | 
s block of sufficient thickness to raise it to! 
the required height for pinning or keying) 


‘own tight upon the iron hoop, must be sup- 
olied; this will require care and a little 
practice, but neither art or much labour. 
When the fence is finished, the top rail 
ought to range so as to form a perfectly 
evel line; and this is to be obtained by see- 
ing that the tops of all the rods are of the 
sune height, before placing the first rail. It 
s needless to advise, that these blocks o 
wood be of the most lasting and enduring 
nature, and not liable to split. And I would 
take the present opportunity to urge upon 
your readers, the great importance of cut- 
ting all wood designed for fences, and in- 
deed for every other purpose, in May; strip 
off the bark and split it to the size required, 
and expose it to the sun’s rays, by setting it 
on end. I have long satisfied myself, that 
such timber will last—how many times 
longer I can’t say,—but I went some time 
ago to see a post which had been cut in full 
eaf, and placed in its position in the revolu- 
tionary war, and there it remains, firm and 
‘ound at the present day; and at the same 
time I brought away portions of a part of a 
ence, Which had already stood out two other 
‘ets of rails cut in the autumn and winter— 
‘hat having been cut in May or June, and 
placed immediately in fence. 

[ would add, in conclusion, the wave fence 
s admirably adapted for the erection of shel- 





a 


promote a more liberal use of it; one of the 
greatest errors which many farmers have 
jmllen into, has been that of sowing grass 
seeds too thin. One seed produces but one 
stalk, and though when the leaves are ex- 
panded, the ground may appear well co- 
vered, yet when it is mown or pastured, 
the roots will show themselves too remote 
from each other for good neighbourhood or 
profit. It not only materially affects the 
quantity of pasture or hay, but when the sod 
comes to be turned down, if it is not well 
and thickly set with roots, there will be a 
great loss in the succeeding crop—for a good 
sward turned down, is a substantial manuring 
in itself, and generally produces a good crop 
ofcorn. “A thin sward,a poor crop of corn— 
a good thick sward, a big corn crop,”—says 
my neighbour Thomas; what is your expe- 
rience in the matter? 

It will be a fine opportunity in the spring 
to try the experiment, which has been suc- 
cessfully tried already, by some of the best 
farmers in the country, of sowing clover seed 
plentifully with their oats; top-dressing the 
following winter or spring, with barn-yard 
manure, and then ploughing down for wheat 
towards autumn, as was recommended some 
months back in the Cabinet. Those farmers 
who have six or more fields, or enclosures, 
can put this plan to the test of experiment, 
without difficulty or danger of loss. 0. 





a. 


To Preserve Frowers.—Be careful not 
to press the flowers too hard at first, and 


change the blotting paper frequently, to ab- 
sorb the moisture, increasing the pressure 


ter for stock in the field; it is but to insert|las the flower dries.—Eng. Pub. 
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Agricultural Reports. Vor. Vi 
teenth inlet a egress emeereenennetmtng TO 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ment of some of my crops, viewed bY vo 

1842, and for which I claim preminm. 
Lucerne, one acre.—Sowed 15 pour). 
Tue Committee appointed by the Phila- — “ ae with spring grain, op 
delphia Society for promoting agriculture, ||” -P me , 1841. It was One of the nic: 
respectfully report, that after making the een . for seeding, in my rp. 
most careful examination of the crops oe this, with the grain that crow: 
those who notified them, and became com- and shaded it overmuch, prevented its sy 
petitors, they make the following award of ling - on ae well, as I could have 
premiums, Viz; : | wished. The soil light, rather sandy, and 
For the best acre of Lucerne, to James||}* — of an old orchard—some trees recent. 
Gowen, of Mount Airy, the premium of S10. | ly removed, and some still standing. It was 
For the best three acres of rye, to James||*™ the previous year, with mangel wurze!_ 
Gowen, the premium of $10. 1 ba of — well ploughed. Had a dress 
For the best five acres of corn, to Henry’ ing of cow-stable manure, well rotted, mira: 
Chorley, of the Scott Farm, the premium with scrapings of the yard, harrowed in j.. 
of $10. fore sowing. Last season it afforded throe 
For the best two acres of potatoes, to| several cuttings of plants, from 25 feet to 3 
James Gowen, the premium of $10. | moet high. It was of great Service to ine in 
For the best acre of ruta-baga turnips, to’ soiling, and [ have hopes it will yield as 

James Robinson, on the farm of the late} .- for several seasons to come. 

Lewis Clapier, Esq., the premium of $10. ||), 4 we Bi of some 20 acres. This 
For the best halt-acre of carrots, to James || (4) it a e ie et in my Woodland farm, in 
Gowen, the premium of $8. : eltenham tow nship, Montgomery county. 
For the best quarter-acre of sugar pars- a 7 " ere hen I undertook to sub 
nips, to James Gowen, the premium of ei Rin = aa ree wees beheld 
The Committee were particular in attend-| Th ae : 4 e kind so uniformly clos. 
ing to all calls made on them for the purpose || , ee eh y Sherry fe cedars, scrub ol, 
of viewing crops—the good appearance of cad sites” dha erry bushes, ao 
which, gave general satisfaction; and they) 7 ld th * that - seemed as if nothing 
have to regret, that there should have been, aes Poa cm except something in the 
so few competitors, when so many more’ ” i ‘er irdor rabbit. It was well known 
might have entered the lists. Mr. Isaac as the best lodge for rabbits, in all the coun. 
W. Roberts's field of wheat,—Mr. Helm-||""Y —and many & contra blessing have T hii 
bold’s, and others—Mr. Samuel Rogers's lot aed = for dl by 2 Cares Case et hope. 
of ruta-baga turnips—and Mr, Chapman’s th ‘Sane ‘ad ——1 them of a share of 
field of rye, were all deserving of great/} , a ata 4 nea, on which they hat 
praise, for their good cultivation and pro- oe Ive and to which they , Conmateres 
mise of abundant yield. emselves entitled, by prescriptive right. 
The Committee would have been much ro oo S was 8 formidable p, ~* 
gratified, had these gentlemen given them the ploughing, from the roots and huge fl 
an account of their products. stones that obstructed, was vexatious in the 
The condition of the farm of Mr. James alate It tried both the temper ot = 
Gowen, was highly interesting to the Com- P ong = the ploughmen. But mi “e 
mittee; the great regularity of the crops, nell amet as should be, there ores 
their cleanliness and fine appearance, gave ee a fi ties, nor never will r _ 
strong evidence of good management on the||™°? 1 - Y; Foye ploughing. For oo s¢ : 
part of the proprietor. lime ae I op Rexycregiom ss Weeeg™ - aa 
The statements of the different competit- am om aie these periods I sow om 
ors will be laid before the Society, giving an ve hdr aonae and rye ann ore the 
account of the cultivation of the different||‘W™™™s Gown the stubble YD a , 
crops, and their yield. crops, of course, were light. But in the 
, fall of 1841, when I had the soil somewhat 
. disciplined, 1 treated it with a generous 
Isaac W. Roserts, ¢ Committee. ||dressing of a compost, from stable manure, 
Henry CHORLEY, dirt and ground bones, to the value, including 
January 28th, 1843. carting, of about $400, lightly ploughed In, 
and on the 20th of September, began to se! 
To the Committee on crops. with rye and eithaill grass—finished seed: 
ing on the 27th—and in due time the follov- 
GentLemen,—In compliance with the rules/| ing spring, added clover. Now, I looked for 
of the Society, I beg leave to present a state-|]a crop, and you have seen that I was not di» 
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: ted. The rye, in some quarters of the 
a 4s been estimated at 60 bushels to the 
a a at not less on an average, than 50 
‘ ae but from the best calculations I can 
ke, there being but a smal] part of it yet 
 oaped, I put it down at 45 bushels to the 
~_. ‘The grass and clover are uncommonly 
wet, and will yield, no doubt, a splendid 
“ext season—while the straw I have on 
. from the rye, is the cleanest and most 
of any I have ever had in my barn. 
», soil is light and loose, inclining to sand, 
xed with mica. 
. ican hardly describe to you the pleasur- 
sensations I felt, when, last fall, I be- 
if a portion of my beautiful young cattle, 
iving in the luxuries this now splendid 
| afforded them; some were feeding, and 
_oe ruminating, laying on their soft grassy 
-», from which, when they got up, you 
\d distinctly see their mould in the grass 
| clover, that had cradled them. The 
gest and possession of kingdoms, could 
- have afforded such pure delight as filled 
» st that moment, when congratulating 
vif on the conquest of the thicket in the 


5. 


convinced them I was no indifferent compe- 
titor. 
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Carrots.—One acre and five perches— 
yield of the whole patch, 772 bushels. Thir- 
ty-six rows sowed on the 7th of April, at 18 
inches distance ;—these, of course, had to be 
worked by hand ;—length of rows, 240 feet, 
making one rood and eight perches ;—the 
yield, 270 bushels—equal to about 900 bush- 
els to the acre. 


’ 


Sixty-seven rows, two feet apart, sowed 
on the 29th of April;—two roods and thirty- 
seven perches, field culture ;—product, 502 
bushels—equa! to 686 bushels to the acre. 


Sugar Parsnip.—Sowed Jatter part of 
April—1 rood 22 perches. Product, 309 
bushels—equal to 749 bushels to the acre. 
It is not necessary here to state the mode 
and expense of culture, as these were given 
in detail in former communications, pub- 
lished. 

Of Turnips.—Though you saw a fine 
crop for the season, | decline presenting it 
for premium, believing James Robinson, on 
the Clapier farm, raised a heavier crop of 
ruta-baga ;—of this, I had occular demon- 
stration, and shall here take leave to make 
a statement for him, which, perhaps, he 
might neglect to do, and thereby lose his 
chance of premium, by not complying with 
the rule. Having been called upon by Mr. 
Chorley, in the absence of two of his col- 
leagues, who could not attend, we fixed 
upon the 17th of November to view this 
crop. The day proved the wettest of the 
season; but as farmers, like sailors, are 
born for all weathers, it did not discourage 
us. The committee, Mr. Chorley, Mr. Scott, 
and myself, viewed thé patch of about four 
acres—imeasured the length and distance of 
the rows, which showed 712 feet, by two 
feet six inches;—requiring 244 rows to 
make an acre. We directed that a bushel 
of the roots should be gathered from a row, 
designated, as a fair sample of the whole;— 
the space taken out, was 36 feet—equal to 
490 bushels to the acre. The soil was light, 
such as is called isinglass, in our neighbour- 
hood. ‘The manuring, consisting of stable 
and butcher’s manure, was rather heavy. 
Had less been used, and a portion of its value 
put on in lime, it would have made a better 
and a more profitable crop, and left the land 
in better condition for spring seeding. He 
deserves, however, great credit for the man- 
ner in which he did the work—they were 
both clean and regular throughout. It was 
a beautiful patch of turnips, and should be re- 
garded as a great crop, considering the ex- 
cessive drought of last fall, 


Potatoes. —F our acres of mercers, in drill ; 
.cres of which were planted on the side 
‘y hill,on the 16th of April—the other two 
res on the table land, on the 30th of April, 
—jyth manured alike, with the exception, 
ton the long litter, raked in on the seed, 
re the plough, of the second planting, 
re was scattered a small portion of gyp- 
In gathering on the 29th of Septem- 
et, the product of two rows, thrown out by 
te plough on opposite sides of a land, was 
17) bushels—at the rate of 8 bushels to 
row. There were 102 rows in the two 
res, including two wing rows, equal to 
e row. Then 101 rows at 8%, give 883 
wshels, or 441} to the acre. This, for Penn- 
‘yvania, may seem incredible,—and had 
i not seen them, and had they not been 
‘urly measured, | should be unwilling to re- 
mrt it;—“ But seeing is believing.” The 
omduce of the first two acres, was 515 
wsiels, The whole patch was but once 
cutly dressed with the plough, and once 
roughly with the hoe-harrow. This was 
ui the working they had—it was strictly 
‘ed culture, but then it was done in earn- 
‘t, to suit the soil and the season. 


[have often thought it a reproach to us, 
“at the New England farmers should so far 
‘reel us in raising crops of this root; and 
“s was the more moving to me,—a native 
‘the land of potatoes—and I determined 

ake the field, and not quit it till I had 
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emcee mmm <I AIEEE EN on = 
_ Having nothing more to communicate of||yet never undertaken by an American, »,,.. 
interest to the cause,—I remain, if well conducted, essentially condyes a 
Very respectfully, ‘advancement of agricultural knowledge .. 
Vécsdlintient careink, '|mprovement in this country, and Cspecisi: 
; serve the cause of rural and practical ,... 
James GoweN. |'cation, which is now exciting great inter. 


Messrs. Aaron CLEMENT, | throughout the United States. 


sd 


The fener, 


Isaac W. Roserts, plan of the Survey, will conform tw \, 
Henry Cuor.ey, Colman s Survey of the Agriculture of \,. 


\sachusetts. The Royal Agricultural Soc... 
Committee of the Philad. Soc., for promoting Agriculture. || ; 
| 


To the Committee on Crops. | 


of England, in publicly tendering to \: 
‘Colman a welcome reception, wil] wit), 
doubt, essentially aid his labours. r 

GentTLEMEN,—In compliance with your|| It is proposed to publish his reports jn »,.. 
notice, | proceed to give you an account of||\cessive numbers. The first number is o;. 
my corn crop on the Scott farm, North. Penn||pected to appear by the Ist of January, 1x4; 
‘Township, Philadelphia county. I hauled|jand sooner if practicable. The rest of yi. 
on the lot, in the month of April, 20 large||\numbers will follow in convenient succes 
cart loads of good stable manure, per acre,|/sion, at intervals of two or three months. 
which was carefully spread and ploughed| The whole work will be comprised jy 
in; the ground was well harrowed, and the//eight, or at most, ten numbers, of at Jeay 
rows marked out, 44 feet from each other; |10U pages each, handsomely printed in ay 
the corn planted from the 5th to the 7th of||octavo form, stitched and covered, and ew. 
May—the hills 3 feet apart in the row.)|bellished with necessary and useful dray. 
After the corn came up, it was dressed with| ings and engravings, title pages and index, 
bone dust, to the value of $15. The culture|| ‘The cost will be 50 cents each number, 
in all respects, was similar, and not more||subscribers. Gentlemen who subscribe, are 
expensive than usual] in the neighbourhood, ||understood as subscribing for the whole work. 
with those who raise fair crops. The five|| As the enterprise involves of necessity, : 
acres produced 375 bushels, or 75 bushels||large expense, it is expected that one dollar 
per acre. The soil was light, and the situ-||per copy, will be paid on subscribing; o 
ation of the land was high, with a south||otherwise, one dollar on the delivery of the 
exposure. The latter part of the season first number; one on the delivery of the s- 
was very dry, or the crop would have been||cond number; one on the delivery of the 
more abundant. fifth number; one on the delivery of the 

Respectfully, yours, seventh number; and one on the delivery of 
Henry Cuortey. (ithe ninth number, should the work be ex- 
tended to ten numbers. 

Mr. Colman will leave for Europe, as soon 
as the subscription will warrant the under- 
taking. 

Committee on crops, appointed by the Philadelphia Society An early return is respectfully requested 
PE of gentlemen to whom this is sent, addresse! 

January 3st, 1843. ito Henry Colman, Rochester, N. Y.; to Lit 
‘tle & Brown, Boston, Mass.; to Charles >. 

European Agricultural Tour & Survey. F rancis & Co., No. 252, Broadway, N. '.; 


, or to Luther Tucker, Cultivator office, A- 
Severat gentlemen, interested in the ad-|/bany, N. Y. 


vancement of agricultural science and im-|| 
provewent, and of rural education, have 
proposed to Mr. Henry Colman, late com- 
missioner of Agricultural Survey of Massa- 
chusetts, to visit Europe for these objects.|| Ir nHuspanpry is made respectable, as " 
The plan is for him to spend a year in Eng-||ought to be, it will serve to check one of the 
land, in the examination of the husbandry||greatest evils that bear now heavily up 
and rural economy of that country, and a|/the community—the rush of our young ™** 
year on the Continent, in the examination)|into the learned professions, which are a 
of French, Flemish, Swiss and German hus-||ready filled to overflowing; especially that 
bandry, and especially the Agricultural or|jof the Law, which, under the present wretel- 
Manual! labour schools and the Experimental ||ed course of legislation, of making litigation 
farms. cheap, is starving this once honourable sm 
It is thought that such an examination, as||most useful profession. 


To Messrs. Aaron CLEMENT, 
James Gowen, 
Isaac W. Roserts, 


October 4th, 1842. 











For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Magnesian Lime.--* The Golden 
Plough.” 


\fgssrs. Eprrors,—I am now convinced, 
oat while this controversy is creating dis- 
op, it is convincing no one; but I should 
. yncourteous, were I to dodge the questions 
“ot by your correspondent, Isaac Wayne 
vapleer. His article, if designed only for 

. gratification of the common reader, 
wuld require no comment; but if it is de- 
_oned as an attack against the use of Lime 
- « fertilizing agent, and as such, addressed 
., your intelligent and enlightened readers, 

<» ean trace the history of its application 
4 virtues, he has “reckoned without his 

+:" and, in point of agricultural science 
- knowledge, appears before them in ra- 
‘or an unenviable position. He cites his 

rn experience; but this may be accounted 
on by megnng that his soil already con- 
wins a sufficient quantity of the carbonate 
‘lime; and like many other soils, not 
-easily improved,” or being ery to 
‘he action of mineral agency. The analysis 
‘ Professor Johnston, as given in my arti- 

e, he states, “ proves nothing ;” but it did 
orove magnesia to be a constituent of wheat 
and other grain in a considerable proportion, 
ind as such, was, in reply to B. Webb, un- 
answerable. Your correspondent asserts, 
«they do not use or apply magnesia in 
(Great Britain!” Now, as I can quote from 
no higher authority, | would refer him to a 
‘aluable work recently published, the author 
f which is Professor Ure, “on the arts, 
manufactures and mines” of Great Britain: 
the following sentence is emphatic. ‘On 
account of the superiority of magnesian 
me, the farmers of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
iaul it vast distances, and prefer it to any 
ther.” The quantity of lime and gypsum 
spplied to the acre in Great Britain, it is 
well known, compared with our practice in 
the United States, is more than quadruple. 
in England, 300 bushels of lime and six o 
plaster, are an average allowance for the 
most productive districts; and when the 
minerals were first used there, the quantity 
was not more per acre, than we now use 
ere. And we would inform friend Van 
leet, that clover, plaster, stable manure, 
\c., are as highly valued, in conjunction 
vith lime by us, as they can be without 
‘me, by him—they are all auxiliaries. On 
‘count of plenty of rich stable manure fur- 
ushing the different alkalies and salts, we 
‘cree at once, that there will be ore 
“e elements of fertility to kee im- 
wove the strength of the soil, without using 
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a particle of lime; and I can point to any 
number of farms, as productive as “ ‘Town- 
send’s,” which are naturally rich in carbon- 
ate of lime; and if not, by feeding fat horses 
and plenty of fat cattle all the year, and 
plenty of clover growing, these furnish the 
very essence of fertility. But when we 
name a soil of primitive formation, wholly 
destitute of organic remains, it is a different 
matter: on such soils, after a plentiful appli- 
cation of stable manure, good crops of grain 
and grass are grown, and may be continued 
by repeated applications of the same; but if 
the supply of manure be stopped, the growth 
of clover invariably fails soon after also; but 
not so, after an application of lime; the clo- 
ver then will continue to grow and keep up 
the fertility of the soil. By this means bar- 
ren tracts are renovated, when sufficient 
stable manure is not accessible, by a coat of 
lime; and indirectly, by the growth of clover. 

Sir H. Davy states; “amongst a number 
of various specimens of lime-stones pre- 
sented to me by Lord Sommerville, for ana- 
lysis, one specimen, marked by him, ‘ par- 
ticularly good for land,’ proved magnesian ;”’ 
and by experiment, from a few perches of 
good clover, he proved an acre of clover to 
contain about four bushels of lime and plas- 
ter, or carbonate and sulphate of lime. Phos- 
phate of lime, or burnt or crushed bones, is 
also a powerful fertilizing agent, the base of 
which is, of course, lime. I would just add, 
so far from magnesian lime “ not being used 
in England,” according to Davy, magnesian 
limestone abounds, and magnesian lime is 
used in Somersetshire, Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, Shropshire, Durham and Yorkshire; 
all among the best agricultural districts in 
England. 

I know an old man who, for the most part 
of his life, was as much opposed to liming 
as friend Van Leer; he was proprietor of a 
small farm, which he kept well stocked, and 
made sufficient manure to keep it in high 
order; but enlarging his domains by the 
purchase of adjacent lands, which he farmed 
without increasing his stock of manure, he 
soon found his soil deteriorate and his clo- 
ver diminish; as a last resort, he eventually 
put on lime, and lived to regret an important 
error of opinion, which he said came unfor- 
tunately too late for him, but he trusted his 
sons would avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of lime, and be admonished by his ob- 
stinacy. But your correspondent patronizes 
the agricultural press, which will, I trust, 
dissipate the cloud which seems now to ob- 
scure him: his prejudice against lire reminds 
me of the late J. Randolph, of Roanoke, whose 
opposition against the wool-growing interest, 
during the operation of the tariff, was such, 
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that he said in a speech in Congress, “he 

would go a mile out of his way to kick a 

sheep!” A Lancaster Counry Farmer. 
Pequea, January 234, 1443. 





Manures. 
** Many a mickle make a muckle.” 


Scrape up the droppings from your cows 
in your avenues and door-yards. Get toge- 
ther the rotten chips and bark from the wood 
yard. Collect the rich soil which accumulates 
in the holes and corners around the house, the 
barn, the hog-pen, and all out-buildings. I 
these materials are not wanted for immediate 
use, make them into a compost heap. 

Have some expedient, also, for saving 
from the unfavourable action of rains and 
sun, what your cows drop in the barn-yard 
during the summer nights. Covering the 
bettom of the yard with loam or muck, will 
preserve the greater part of the liquid secre- 
tions; but the solids will lose much of their 
worth, if not daily covered with the soil or 
muck. Where the barn is airy and has a 
cellar under it, we recommend keeping the 
cows in the barn every night of the year. 
They suffer no diesen, and we know 
no other way in which so much and so good 
manure can be obtained from them. 

Also, have materials at the side of the 
hog-yard constantly, so that something may 
be thrown in every two or three days for the 
swine to work upon. Throw in not too 
freely, however; there is a limit beyond 
which it is not profitable to fill up the yard. 
For it is not true, that every thing which 
finds its way within the four walls that con- 
fine the pigs, is immediately converted into 
good manure. We believe that two, or two 
and a half cords is as much as one hog will 
ordinarily manufacture well in the space o 
twelve months. By occasionally putting in 
lime, ashes or stable manure, the quantity 
may be rendered somewhat more than this. 
But while we caution farmers against re- 
ducing the quality too much, we earnestly 
call upon them to be careful to furnish the 
swine with enough of the raw material. 

You have been so often told that manure— 
manure—manure is the one thing needful 
for successful farming, that it seems almost 
an insult to say it again—and yet it is so 
true and so important, that we do say it. 
We tell you to collect and save and make 
manure—manure—manure. We would 
write this word over the doors of your hog- 
pens, your barns, your privies; near your 
ash-holes, sink holes, and every other spot 
where the article can be manufactured. 
We would send you to the road-side, to the 
woods, to the sides of stone walls, to peat 
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Vor. Vip 


meadows and muck holes, for Callers 
matter to be converted into this ea...” 


article. We would send you now, a: . 
as the planting season is over, and ie ; 
have you collect as much as Possible t 
were well to have years’ supply always .. 
hand in heaps. Thus placed, it woul) \. 
constantly improving; and if thrown ¢.. 
once or twice in a year, the fermentatinn. 
and decompositions it would undergo, y.,. 
wom a enhance its fertilizing proper a 
even before it was handed over to the 
tle and swine. Make manure; little by |. 
tle, from day to day, will swell to larce 
pile m twelve months.—N. E. Farmer. ~ 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 


AMERICAN HERD-BOOX. 
Puriape puta, Seconp Monrn, 1843. 


Sn 
Henry Cotman, President of the Monroe cour: 
Agricultural Society, will please accept our thanks (- 
his recent Address, at its Anrual Cattle Show as 
Fair, in Rochester, N. ¥., on “The improvement «/ 
Agriculture, as an Art and a Profession.” 

We have read this Address with great pleasure, ani 
were particularly gratified in noticing the many val. 
able truths inculeated within the narrow limits, neces. 
sarily prescribed to such a performance. Its Jeng), 
however, precludes it from a place in our columns, « 
we should be much pleased in throwing it before cr 
readers, especially as we do not know that it is any 
where to be obtained in thiscity. Its particularly racy 
character—its common sense, business-like statements 
and suggestions, recommend it to the attentive perusal 
of every farmer and farmer's son, who may have th 
opportunity. 

Standing in the position we do, it is in the cours 
of our every day observation, to notice the oper 
tions of the various Agricultural Societies of 
own, and other countries—the Addresses delivered »- 
fore them, and the innumerable agencies that 
everywhere at work, to give additional strength 
stability to the vantage ground, which it would #«= 
as if nature designed, the farmer should occupy. We 
men of the first character in the country, place (he 
shoulder to the wheel, and make it a common 0b 
to accelerate the forward march of a calling, upon \® 
productiveness of which, a thousand millions of © 
depend for their daily subsistence, we scarcely nee’ * 
reminded of the nobleness of the effort, nor of the 
calculable importance of its success. If Pennsy!v#* 
instead of the two or three millions who now (re 
her soil, may be made equally well, to support ive 
six times that number—a population equal to thst“ 
the whole United States—who does not perceive 
it must only be by the judicious application of 8 
disciplined by experience, and of an industry, »>* 
while it never wearies, is always made producti"" 
We may scarcely calculate the extent to which 
mother earth may be persuaded to yield her incr 
What she has once done, she will do again, 394 © 
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coat If sixty bushels of wheat, and one hundred |} however, from the present number, we are inclined to 
a aity of corn, and three or four tons of hay to the || believe the high character of the Register wil! be ably 
: have been frequently grown, may not the same}|sustained. It is published monthly—containing 64 
eeu and even more, be one day looked to, as com- || pages, large octavo—price $5 a year. 

7 cecurrences? To use the language of the speaker, 
ae Address we set out with noticing, “in propor- 
. as we cultivate and enrich our lands, they become 

_estantly, more and more fertile. By the beneficent 
citution of Divine Providence, the earth, while it 
tributes to the support of man and beast, is de- 

ol to become more productive. or to keep up its 
oneal from its own activity. It is like the fountain 
+ tye charity, and beautifully emblematical of the 
~vine beneficence ; the more it expends, the more its 

atl jncreases. It is like the human mind; the 

_ oe getive it is rendered, the more its powers are in- 
rated; the more it does, the more it can do; and 
more its treasures are poured out, the more its 
jness is enlarged.” 

Our author throws out a beautiful idea connected 
«th agricultural emulation. “In many of the pur- 
_vte of life,” says he, “one man gets rich by making 

ther poor. He climbs the ladder by putting his foot 

another's shoulder; or he builds his own dwelling 
of the fragments of his neighbour's, which he has 

-odermined. Emulation in agricultural improvement” 
-orks no such injustice. “A man can make no im- 
-ovements in husbandry, without at once extending 
‘y knowledge and advantages of them to others, The 
slargement of the capacities of the soil, and every 

crease of its productions, confers an immediate bene- 

«: apon the whole community,” and tends to the mul- 
vation of those designed to enjoy them. 
if we compare the modern highly improved plough, 

with those which we find represented in books treat- 
se of ancient agriculture—or even with those we 

coow were used in our boyhood,—if we look at the 
mpleteness—first, of the grain cradle, then of Hus- 

«y's reaping machine, or of the revolving horse-rake,— 
(we revert to the fact, that scores of vessels were 

wot last year to the shores of the Pacific, for manures 
toewrich the already green pastures of England, and 
ulow ourselves to recollect, that in a few years more, 
it may be as common to make a thousand pounds of 

«gar from an acre of cornstalks, as it will then be to 

ruse as many bushels of turnips from the same extent 

of ground, we may surely take courage to believe that 

‘he calling of the farmer is not stationary, nor is it 

‘estined to be, any more than that of his neighbour, 

who is every day deriving benefit in the prosecution 

of his basiness, from the labours of those who con- 
inve, While he has energy to put in practice. 










































A SMALL pamphiet, containing “ Prime facts for the 
farmer, the fruit grower, and the public,” furnished by 
John Forman, nurseryman, of Onandago Hollow, 
Western New York, and thrown together by M. R. 
Bartlett, has been put in our hands. Although pub- 
lishers are “requested not to make extracts from the 
work, and thereby harm the sale,” yet, perhaps it may 
be allowable to state, that we are assured the cause 
and the cure of the slabbers in horses, have been dis- 
covered by our author, as well as infallible remedies 
for the diseases of the plum and peach trees. It may 
be had of Burgess & Zieber, in the Ledger buildings, 
South Third street. 





A speecn delivered by Professor Pendleton, of Beth- 
any college, “at the first exhibition of the Ohio and 
Brooke Agricultural Society,” at Wheeling, Va., in the 
Tenth month last, has been kindly furnished us. We 
have looked over it with much interest, and feel no 
doubt the efforts of the speaker to stir up the energies 
of the farmers of that vicinity, will have a salutary 
effect. “Agriculture,” says he, “seems to be the 
natural avocation of man; and great “ benefactors 
of the human race, have deemed it their duty to 
give every impulse in their power, to this indispen- 
sable branch of human art.” The necessity for its 
advancement is forcibly insisted upon. Other arts 
have made giant strides—why should this be found in 
the rear? While all should unite to promote this 
“great good,” none should falter, because they may 
think its progress is slow. Steam has risen from the 
boiling tea-kettle, ever since it was first used; but how 
many hundred years elapsed before the suggestion was 
made, to appropriate the simple agency of steam to 
overcome the obstructions of wind and tide—to give 
more than the rapidity of the race-horse, to ordinary 
travel—and to impart to almost all kinds of machinery, 
a force and an exactness, that surprise even the most 
thoroughly initiated. Let none, then, imagine that 
agriculture is stationary, or that it is not one day, by 
its bold strides, to place itself along side of the most 
favoured arts. 





Ir will be observed by a notice in another column, 
that our friend H. Colman, of the Genesee Farmer, 
proposes to spend a year or two in England and on the 
Continent, with the view of enquiring into the agri- 
culture and rural economy of the countries he may 
visit. With this broad field for observation before 
him, and a mind and a pen eminently qualified to lay 
hold of, and communicate advantageously whatever it 
may interest us to know on these subjects, the Re- 
ports which he intends publishing, may be confidently 
looked to, as affording a vast amount of agricultural 
interest and instruction. His celebrated Reports on 
the agriculture of Massachusetts, made by direction of 
the Legislature, give earnest of what may be expected 
from the proposed publication. Subscriptions for the 
work, will be cheerfully received at this office. 





Tur January number of the “ Farmers’ Register,” 
new series,—published at Petersburg, Va., and edited 
*y Thomas 8. Pleasants, Esq ,came to hand a few days 
‘so. Originating with its late proprietor, Edmund 
Kaffin, and conducted by him until recently, with great 
*wiity, its usefulness and influence upon the agricul- 
‘are of our country, and particularly that of Virginia, 
‘ave yielded to those of no periodical in the United 
“ates, The present editor acknowledges himself 

nsible of the disadvantages of succeeding to a po- 
“ton which has been so ably occupied, for ten years, 
*) the distinguished individual” just named. Judging, 
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Vor. VII. 


na 


ie Many of our subscribers who may have been | umne. The terms for short advertise 


heretofore called upon by one of our agents, may have 
felt at a lows to know why they have been latterly ne- 
giected. Such wiil please bear in mind the great ex- 
pense to us, of travelling agents, which we would, if 
possible, avoid. They will also, please remember the 
ease with which they may forward to us our small de- 
mands, through the kindness of post-masters, to whom 
we feel bound to acknowledge our frequent and con- 
tinual obligations. It is very desirable to keep our 
little accounts as nearly square as possible; and we 
earnestly invite the attention of such of our subscribers 
as may be in arrears, to this notice. When remittances 
are received, receipts will be immediately returned. 


It is but latterly that we have been gratified with a 
perusal of “The Southern Agriculturist,” published 
at Charleston, 8. C., and edited by J. D. Legare. Its con- 
tents are very judiciously made up, and particularly 
adapted to the Southern portion of the United States. 
We have taken from its pages one or two articles, 
which it has credited to other works. 


Iv gives us much pleasure to learn from a Southern 
paper, that Edmund Ruffin, for many years the talented 
editor of the Farmers’ Register, has been appointed by 
the Governor of South Carolina, to conduct the Agri- 
cultural Survey of that State, recently ordered by the 
Legislature. 


In reply to the inquiry of Major John Jones, of 
Wheatland, Del., we inform our numerous friends in 
that section of country, that the Sussoi Pioven, for 
one, two or three horses, as also, five sizes of the 
Centre Dravent PLoven, with, or without the wheel, 
may be obtained of D. O. Prouty, at the Agricultural 
Seed and Implement store, No. 176, Market street, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue more than half promise of Inder to furnish us 
with “occasional facts and suggestions,” is really very 
gratifying. If the columns of the Cabinet possess any 
value or interest to the inquiring or practical agricul- 
turist, most cheerfully do we award the merit to our cor- 
respondents, who alone, can thus enable us to make 
them “rich, in original and practical matter.” The 
communication of Index, was too late for this number. 


—_— 


we Aw advantageous medium is opened for our ag- 
ricultural friends to make their wants known, as well 
as to have them supplied, by advertising in our col- 


, MENS, the on. 
ject matter of which, may be in character With . 
irs 


| paper, will be one dollar for each insertion of yp bis 

Or less, and so in proportion for each additions) ' 

| The money to be paid in advance, _ 
eneeenerecenenanenesiansimnsinteeentaatnntneniees <_ 

Tue quantity of rain and melted snow, Which ¢ 
during the First month, (January,) 1843, was Nearl: 
SEED MORE NOEL 60 0000's tunber. ones cice, L44 tebe 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Second mo. 1st, 1243. | 


scientist lait 
Error Corkectep.—In the bottom line of the jn. 


column, on page 171, of our last number, ton, was .. 
roneously printed for tod—an English weight of ty ent 
eight pounds, used, we believe, exclusively, in we.) 
ing wool. 


A courte of Tonkins’ fine cattle, were slaughter. 
in this city the latter part of last month. The «,. 
quarters of one of them weighed 1730, and of the ot», 
1834 Ibs.; with 220 Ibs. each, of rough fat. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is edited by James Pepper and the Proprietor, and 
is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in numbers 
of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be illus- 
trated by engravings, whenever they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Teams.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payadle in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes, vey may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty- 
five cents half-bound and lettered. 

For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of 


| By the decision of the Post Master General, 
) 


the work will be furnished; including the first ©" 
volumes half bound, and the seventh volume i "#* 
bers. Copies returned to the office of publication 
be neatly half bound and lettered at twenty-five ces! 
per volume. a. 


“ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage : Ds! 
is, one cent on each number whhie the state, © 
within one hundred miles of the place of publicat® 
out of the state,—and one cent and a half to 4"! 
other part of the United States—and Post Masters in 
at liberty to receive subseriptions, and forward | Z 

| to the Publishers under their frank—thus affords “~ 

“opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work, 

| pay for it without expense of postage. 
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